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A gift to be rev- 
ered. Give this 
sculptured Ro- 
sary. A posses- 
sion to be treas- 


ured. 
$6.95 


Enlarged view 
shows exqui- 
site detail on 
each bead, 


Extra Added Gift to You! 
With every Sculptured Ro- 
sary we will send a Prayer by 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII 
(Indulgence of seven years 
for each recital. Plenary in- 
dulgence for daily recital 
during an entire month). 


Included at No Extra Cost: 


1. Illustrated Rosary Prayer 
Book, contains extensive 
woodcut illustrations and 
text of the Holy Rosary. 
Also shown are 100 in- 
vocations . . . Beautifully 
Bound and Printed. Im- 
primatur, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman. 

2. Matching Pouch in Cardi- 
nal Red, Blue or Black 
to carry your Sculptured 
Rosary. 


This amazing Rosary is beautifully sculptured by Civelli 
Master Craftsmen under the auspices of the Basilica della 
Minerva! Fashioned of delicate Ivorine, each bead is 
exceptional in its unique portrayal of the MYSTERIES 
OF THE HOLY ROSARY AND THE LITANY OF THB 
BLESSED VIRGIN. 


Each of the 54 beads has an invocation of the Litany 
engraved on one side, and a magnificent picture portrayal 
on the reverse side. 


The end beads show the FOUR BASILICAS... THE HOLY 
DOOR... THE FIFTEEN MYSTERIES. ..THE HOLY 
FATHER AND THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 


Handsomely carved CRUCIFIX and Pocketed Centerpiece 
actually holds earth from the CATACOMB OF 
ST. CALIXTUS. 


All in all, this New Sculptured Rosary is the utmost in 
craftsmanship, that any man, woman or child would be 
grateful to have. 


ROSARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 24 
1225 Broadway, New York City 1, N. Y. 


Please send me_______.SCULPTURED ROSARY‘(S) 
at $6.95 each. 
(We will be pleased to ship directly to any address 
ind enclose your gift card) 
‘our choice Pouch 
Red ) Blue ( ) Black 
enclose cash, check or money order. 
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Guide 
to Family 
Entertainment 


By Dale Francis 


LL OVER the country there 
A are Catholic schools play- 
ing weekly movies for their 
children. Parish groups every- 
where are sponsoring film pro- 
grams for the older people. 

And the unfortunate thing is 
that the choosing of films is often 
haphazard. Inconsequential films 
are booked and an opportunity to 
improve the taste of Catholic film- 
goers is lost. 

Ordinarily the trouble lies in the 
fact that the person booking films 
for schools and parish groups 
knows little about the motion pic- 
tures he books. He depends on 
film company catalogues and Le- 
gion of Decency ratings and while 
the catalogues offer some idea of 
content and the Legion ratings 
protect from objectionable films, 
neither offers a certain way of 
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getting good pictures. 

But an opportunity to gain cul- 
tural advantage isn’t the only thing 
that is lost. The best films are 
the most interesting, too. It is just 
as easy to offer a film that is cul- 
turally excellent and entertaining 
as to offer a film that is ordinary 
and uninteresting. 

Let’s go through some of the 
catalogues and see what is offered. 
One of the most important com- 
panies is Films, Incorporated, 1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illi- 
nois. This subsidiary of Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films has branch 
exchanges all over the country, can 
serve schools everywhere. Costs 


are based on a sliding scale with 
charges of from $12.50 a film for 
black and white conventional fea- 
tures at schools with 250 or less 
students to $40 for color cinema- 
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Why don’t YOU become a 


St. Christopher SAFE Traveler? 


What is a St. Christopher Safe Traveler? 
It’s You as a Member in the St. Christopher Safety League. 


As a Member you will receive: 


1. Mailings of Safety Rules for driving and point- 
ers on how to check your car for safety. 


. A St. Christopher Car Emblem which you will 
be proud to display. 


. A St. Christopher Key Case with your Member- 
ship Number imprinted in case of loss. 


. A Driver's Prayer to St. Christopher as a re- 
minder of your responsibility to others while 
driving. 


What the St. Christopher Safety League 
is striving to do 


The St. Christopher Safety League is sponsoring a nationwide effort to 
curtail the causes of our rising highway deaths. Encourage the ‘‘St. 
Christopher Safety League’ efforts by participating as a Member in 
their program to stop unsafe drivers from endangering the lives and 
property of others. The League needs your help and belief in their 
motto: “Drive Safely . . . only God has the right to take a life.” 


IF YOU CARE ENOUGH ABOUT SAFE DRIVING... 
CARE ENOUGH TO BE A ST. CHRISTOPHER SAFE TRAVELER! 


ST. CHRISTOPHER SAFETY LEAGUE 
NAT'L. HDQTS.: 360 S. County Rd., 
Palm Beach, Florida 


Enclosed please find $2.00 for Membership, plus my 
personal automobile emblem, key case and driver’s pray- 
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Membership Can 


Help You Qualify 
for The Low 


SAFE-DRIVER er in the St. Christopher Safety League. 
INSURANCE 
RATES 
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more than 750 students. They 
also offer a group of budget films 
at from $11 to $20 a film for any 
size audience. 

It is possible for the careful 
booker of films for a school to 
choose films from this company 
that will not only entertain but 
will educate, too. Here are a 
roup of the classical titles avail- 
able, all A-l. You can _ choose 
“David Cooperfield,” “Captain’s 
Courageous,” “Julius Caesar,” 
“Les Miserables,” “Midsummer’s 
Night’s Dream,” “Red Badge of 
Courage,” “Romeo and _ Juliet,” 
“The Sea Around Us,” “Story of 
Louis Pasteur,” “Tale of Two 
Cities,” “Tennessee Johnson,” 
“Wilson” and “Young Mr. Lin- 
coln.” All are excellent pictures, 
all would serve an educative pur- 
pose while entertaining. 

But suppose you'd like to mix 
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seope pictures for schools with ~ 
-. with these films. Again the choice 
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some specifically religious’: titles 


is wide. There are “Boy’s Town,” 
“Come to the Stable,” “Keys of 
the Kingdom” and “Song of Berna- 
dette,” again all excellent films. 

If you'd like to add some other 
films strictly for entertainment '— 
and still keep to high quality: — 
you could book “Anchors Aweighi,” 
“The Champ,” “Glass Slipper,” 
“Happy Road,” “I Remember 
Mama,” “Knute Rockne,” and wa 
Rogers’ “State Fair.” 

In these lists I’ve offered you 
24 films, all of them excellent’ in 
quality, all of them A-1 in Legion 
ratings. Some may say that’.the 
classics are too advanced for é€le- 
mentary school children. I don’t 
believe it. Every day they watch 
programs on television that are 
more adult in content than these. 
They may miss some of the finer 
points of “Julius Caesar” or “Red 
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Badge of Courage” but they'll be 
etting an acquaintance with the 

t. 

But perha our school can’t 
afford probably 
cost you from $12.50 to $20, ac- 
cording to the size of your school. 
If this is:‘true and you are lookin 
for a bargain then this company of 
fers some films for an $11 flat rate. 
The quality isn’t as high in some 
cases but you could work up a 
good program of these films. Here 
is a sample: “Count of Monte 
Cristo,” “Dog of Flanders,” “En- 
chanted Forest,” “Last of the Mo- 
hicans,” “Little Minister,” “Mes- 
sage to Garcia,” “Peck’s Bad Boy,” 
“Rio Grande” and “Stage Coach.” 

Parish groups could choose 
from an even wider selection for 
the company offers some excellent 
films in the A-2 class. Of course, 
all the A-1 films are available, too. 
Imagine a program that consisted 
of “Citizen Kane,” “The Fugitive,” 
“Goodbye Mr. Chips,” “Grand 
Hotel,” “Grapes of Wrath,” 
“Green Pastures,” “How Green 
Was My Valley,” “The Inform- 
er,” “Long Voyage Home,” 
“Magnificent Ambersons,” “Naugh- 
ty Marietta,” “On the Town,” 
“Oxbow Incident,” “The Search” 
and “Treasure of the Sierra 
Madre.” 

A group of films like these 
would make an ideal foundation 
for a study club, attempting a ser- 
ious study of motion pictures. In- 
cidentally, of these, “Goodbye Mr. 
Chips” and “Green Pastures” are 
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PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 13211, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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A-1 films that would fit into school 
programs, too. 

Another company offering excel- 
lent films for schools and parish 
groups is United World, which has 
offices in six different areas. You 
can get the catalogue from 542 
South Dearborm street, Chicago 5, 
Ill., although films come to you 
from New York, Atlanta, Dallas, 
Los Angeles and Portland, Oregon, 
as well. 

They have many excellent films 
and a list of films for high schools 
could be made up of classics. They 
would include “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Oliver Twist,” Hamlet,” “Red 
Shoes,” “Henry V,” “Great Ex- 
pectations,” “Importance of nat 
Eamest,” “The Magic Bow” an 


Mistakes Parents 
New 32-page booklet 
ebout chi training 
= tells how you can be : 
prouder of your chil- : 
dren both now ond Iat- i 
should 
ree obligation. Simply address: 
H 
‘ 
' 
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“Nicholas Nickleby.” All are either 
A-1 or A-2 and the A-2 films are 
acceptable for adolescents. 

But perhaps your school needs 
even more reasonably priced films. 
United World offers a group of 
films for $7.50. Again the quality 
will not be as high as the more ex- 
pensive films but you could make 
up an excellent eight picture pro- 
gram of “First Love,” “Little Bit 
of Heaven,” “Mad About Music,” 
“Singing Sheriff,” “Spring Parade,” 
“Sutter's Gold,” “Three Smart 
Girls” and “You Can’t Cheat an 
Honest Man.” These films are 
heavy on the music side—Deanna 
Durbin stars in several—but they'd 
be pleasant films for school age 
youngsters. 

Audio Film Center, 2138 East 
75th street, Chicago 49, _ Illinois, 
has an excellent selection of films 
for schools. The best of them all 
is a wonderful film produced in 
Spain—but now with English dia- 
logue—called “Marcelino.” The 
cost is a little higher than most 
films but it is a wonderful picture 
that all will enjoy. Audio offers 
another wonderful picture, “Never 
Take No for an Answer,” this time 
filmed in Italy at Assisi and at the 
Vatican. 

Schools could make an excel- 
lent program of Audio Films. 
Here are a few of the top A-1 se- 
lections: “Heidi,” “Home of the 
Brave,” “Kidnapped,” “Lorna 
Doone,” “Little Men,” Last of 
the Mohicans,” “Long Gray 
Line,” 


“Living North,” “Penrod 
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and Sam,” “The Prisoner,” “Prince 
and the Pauper,” “Rob Roy,” 
“The Silent World” and “The 
Secret Conclave.” 

The same company, Audio Film 
Classics, 2138 East 75th Street, 
Chicago 49, Illinois, has an 
international film classics division. 
Consider what is available there 
with “Mr. Deeds Goes to Town,” 
“Lost Horizon,” “You Can’t Take 
It With You,” “Mr. Smith Goes 
to Washington,” “Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac,” “Gilbert and Sullivan,” 
“Thirty-Nine Steps” and the won- 
derful Luis Bunel version of “The 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe.” 
They also list some excellent docu- 
mentaries, among them “Fighting 
Lady,” “Nanook of the North,” 
“The River” and “Target for To- 
night.” 

You can also get the Disney 
films through Audio Film Classics 
—they are available, too, through 
many of the other companies. The 
Disney films most highly recom- 
mended are “Treasure Island,” 
“So Dear to My Heart,” “The 
Living Desert,” Nature’s Half 
Acre” and “Alice in Wonderland.” 

Perhaps you'd like to play some 
specifically Catholic films. Then 
you need the catalogue of the 
Catholic Film Center, 29 Salem 
Way, Yonkers 3, N.Y. The cata- 
logue costs a dollar but it is an 
excellent compilation of all the 
films available. They are not 
commercially prepared films but 
they are often high in quality and 
schools could find uses for them. 


ni 
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What is most evident in this re- 
port is that excellent films are 
available for schools and parish 
groups. Because they are avail- 
able there is no excuse for the ex- 
hibition of trivial film fare that 
only duplicates the triviality all too 
prevalent on_ television. Those 
schools and Catholic groups that 
book inconsequential films are 
simply contributing to mediocrity. 

Incidentally, I’ve listed only a 
few of the big national companies. 
There are local companies in many 
areas which carry the films I’ve 
listed here. If you trade with 
them still demand of them high 
quality, choose your films careful- 


ly. 


THIS AND that about entertain- 
ment... There have been few ac- 
tors who have topped the perform- 
ance of Archie Moore in “Huckle- 
berry Finn” and Archie was mak- 
ing his acting debut. This remark- 
able man is light heavyweight 
champion of the boxing world but 
unlike most sports stars who at- 
tempt to act he is an accomplished 
natural actor . . . Larry Blyden is 
certainly one of the best actors in 
television. His portrait of Sammy 
Glick in “What Makes Sammy 
Run” was one of the finest things 
on television . . . “Rawhide” is the 
most popular U.S. program in 
England . . . Coverage for the 
presidential campaigns this year 
was the best public service ever 
offered by television . . . It is too 


bad Alfred Hitchcock lets his pre- 


SEND FOR THIS 
VALUABLE BOOK 


‘How to Make Money with 
Simple Cartoons’ 
® A book everyone who likes to 


® draw should have. It is free; 
no obligation. Simply 
address 


BOOK 
ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 


Address 
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State 


occupation with sex dominate his 
films lately. “Psycho” opened 
with a scene that had absolutely 
no meaning in the film and, along 
with some overly gruesome scenes, 
got the film a “B” rating . . . Last 
year’s summer replacement for 
Garry Moore was Andy Williams 
and he won high praise. This 
year’s replacement, “Diagnosis Un- 
known,” was a scrambled affair 
that won no praise. 


A TELEVISION code for children 
was developed in Great Britain 
and it is a code that could well be 
adopted by parents here. 

First, children should never 
watch television more than two 


| | = 1 
le 
Dept. 13711, Pieasant Hill, Ohio . 
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hours daily. This would seem to 
be about a maximum amount of 
time for children if they are to get 
the normal number of hours of 
recreation, sleep and studies. 
Second, horror programs should 
be forbidden to children of any 


age. 

Third, the idea should not be 
promoted that all members have 
an equal right to watch all pro- 
grams. Certain programs are suit- 
able for adults, not for children. 

Fourth, children should not 
watch television during mealtimes. 
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Fifth, parents should agree be- 
forehand what programs are suit- 
able for the children and the set 
should be shut off when the un- 
suitable programs come on — and 
the children told why it is being 
done. 

Sixth, parents and teachers 
should protest against objection- 
able programs, praise good pro- 
grams. 

Finally, parents should demand 
program times for those shows 
suitable for children that _ respect 
normal bedtime hours. 


AA AS pol 

( ( / $7. HALF —= 

Copyright 1960 Cartoons-of-the-Menth 
: “Doesn't seem as romantic as it used to, does it?” 


The American Way to Vote 


Condensed from The Catholic Home Messenger 


Episcopal Church remark- 

ed after the Wisconsin pri- 

mary election that some Catholics 

voted for Senator John F. Kenne- 

dy for president solely because he 

is a Catholic—and that this is big- 

otry to vote against a man because 
he is a Catholic. 

Bishop Pike is right about that! 


Be JAMES M. Pike of the 


Joseph A. Breig 


It is both a religious and political 
error to vote either for or against 
a candidate for public office be- 
cause of his religion 


It is both a religious and political 
error to vote either for or against a 
candidate for public office we 
because of his religion. It is sinful; 
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The Catholic Home Messenger (August, '60), Society of St. 
Paul, St. Paul Monastery, Canfield, Ohio 
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it is harmful to the voter; and it 
is dangerous to America and to the 
whole idea of representative gov- 
ernment. 

What we call democracy is 
based on the belief that citizens 
can be trusted to cast their ballots 
wisely, after reasonable investiga- 
tion of the candidates and the is- 
sues, and with the general welfare 
of the people in mind. Any other 
kind of voting is a disservice to the 
American way of life. 

Four social scientists at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan recently came 
to some interesting conclusions in 
a book, “The American Voter,” 
written after research into five re- 
cent national elections. 

They reported, for example, that 
there really is such a thing as “a 
Catholic vote.” in this country. 
That is, they found that as many 
as 10 percent of Catholic voters in 
some cases crossed party lines to 
vote for a Catholic running against 
a non-Catholic. 

It is true that some or all of 
the Catholics involved may pos- 
sibly have crossed over for other 
reasons than religion, but it seems 
reasonable to accept the conclu- 
sion that what motivated most of 
them was religion. 

That being so, however, it ap- 
pears that 90 percent of the Cath- 
olics voted according to party con- 
victions, without regard to the 
fact that one of the candidates was 
not a Catholic. 

In other words, there are two 
ways to state the findings of the 
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researchers. We could say that “as 
many as 10 percent” voted that 
way. The second way of putting 
it seems the right way. 

If 90 percent of Catholics de- 
cline to vote for a man’s religion 
rather than for his qualifications 
and his views, then Catholics 
would seem, in the vast majority, 
to understand the democratic pro- 
cess rather well. 

The University of Michigan re- 
searchers also found that voters 
are influenced more by the per- 
sonality of candidates than by is- 
sues. That is, they tend to decide 
“who shall make the political deci- 
sions,” rather than to decide “what 
the government shall do.” 

This indicates a good instinct 
for the way in which representa- 
tive government should work. It 
is impossible for most voters to 
know enough about current prob- 
lems—much less future problems— 
to make informed decisions about 
how they shall be solved. 

The wise course—and the Amer- 
ican course—is to elect to office 
honest, competent and intelligent 
men and women who can be trust- 
ed to make the decisions that 
ought to be made. 

Once elected, office-holders 
should not be over-harassed by 
pressures from the people. They 
should be left reasonably free to 
inform themselves on what needs 
to be done, and then to get it 
done. 

From the religious point of 
view, there is such a thing as “the 
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ace of the office.” God does not 
withhold from those responsible 
for government the help they need 
in order to govern wisely and well. 
In the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, voters should assume that 
those in office are cooperating with 
the graces given to them. 

Public officials, in other words, 
are entitled to be trusted and to 
have their right to their good name 
respected. They should not light- 
ly be reviled, held in contempt, 
ridiculed or unduly pressured. 

There is a betrayal of American- 
ism, more or less serious according 
to circumstances, in every depar- 
ture from these principles of good 
voting and good citizenship. 

Citizens who vote for or against 
candidates solely because of reli- 
gion—or for selfish reasons such as 
wanting plums and patronage—are 
not voting reasonably or virtuous- 
ly. And one of the great values 
of the democratic process is the 
virtue it requires from all the 
people. 

That is to say, the privilege of 
voting, of independence and self- 
government, carries with it the re- 
sponsibility of political maturity. It 
demands that the people be 
thoughtful and honest in exercis- 
ing the right to select their repre- 
sentatives. 

The University of Michigan re- 
searchers found that voters some- 
times have amazing stocks of mis- 
information. One man told them 
that he liked President Eisenhow- 
_er “because he was the first Amer- 
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The sights and sounds of the 
Bolivian jungle here blend into 
the adventures of Charlie Chi- 
lutti, the Maryknoll brother 
who wanted to do “something 
grand for God.” 


SOMETHING 
FOR GOD 


The Life of Maryknoll’s 
Brother Gonzaga Chilutti 


By FRANCIS X. LYONS, M.M. 


$3.50, now at your bookstore 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
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ican president to go to church”— 
which is preposterous. 

A woman was bewildered when 
Richard M. Nixon was nominated 
for vice president. “He's a for- 
eigner, isn’t he?” she asked. 

That kind of thing is as danger- 
ous in its way as dishonesty or 
prejudice in voting. Citizens have 
a duty to try to get the facts, and 
to avoid voting in ignorance. A 
voter who doesn’t have the facts 
would be wiser to stay home and 
let others decide an election. 

On the other hand, public offi- 
cials have an obligation not to let 
ballots become so complicated that 
the average voter is cast into con- 
fusion. 

Some ballots in some places 
have so many names on them, and 
so many issues—school bonds, city 
bonds, county bonds, and various 
referendums—that voting is almost 
as maddeningly complicated as 
making out an income tax form for 
a well-to-do taxpayer. 

Good government demands vir- 
tue, judgment, information and 
wisdom on the part of voters — 
but it also calls for common sense 
from public officials who decide 
what shall go on the ballot. 

Stirring up religious issues is a 
particularly dangerous sin against 
the democratic process. It has all 
kinds of bad consequences which 
may not occur to the average citi- 
zen at first glance. 

It distracts attention from the 
thing that voting is really all about 
—the fitness of candidates for the 
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offices they seek. By doing this, 
it tends to deprive the nation, for 
reasons of bigotry, of the -services 
of highly competent men; and it 
can put into office candidates who 
don’t belong there. 

This is particularly true if a 
candidate welcomes votes based 
on religious hatred or prejudice, 
and does nothing to educate the 
voters against that sort of attitude. 
A man who does not emphatically 
reject bigotry even when it favors 
him is a man who lacks the politi- 
cal vision and virtue the nation 
needs. 

Happily, in the current presiden- 
tial campaign both Nixon and 
Kennedy have vigorously spoken 
out against the religious issue. This 
fact is a tribute to these men. It 
is also an encouraging augury for 
the nation. 

Another peril lurking in bigoted 
voting is that of discouraging and 
insulting a considerable segment 
of the American people. For in- 
stance, there are roughly 40 mil- 
lion Catholic Americans. It is a 
serious sin against America to talk 
as if the 40 million were not want- 
ed as Americans. 

Catholics have remained pro- 
foundly loyal to America and to 
the American ideal in spite of villi- 
fication and injustice such as they 
suffered in 1928, when Alfred E. 
Smith, a Catholic, ran for presi- 
dent. It is grossly unfair, how- 
ever, to take advantage of their 
good nature by continuing to treat 
them as a kind of second class 


. 
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The Importance of Your One Vote. 


j iad ONE LITTLE vote doesn’t count!” 
That plaintive cry has been uttered time and again 
- at this time of the year. It comes mostly from those who, with 
the precious privilege of the free and secret ballot at their dis- 
posal, are too indifferent to exercise it. 


There have been a number of instances in the history of our 
- country where the importance of a single vote has been clearly 
*+demonstrated. Both Thomas Jefferson and John Quincy Adams 
‘were elected President by one vote in the Electoral College. 
Suppose the one Elector in each case had been “too busy” or too 
_ indifferent to attend to his or her duty. 


Rutherford B. Hayes was elected President by one vote. When 
:«his election was contested and another conducted, he won the 
second by a single vote in an electoral commission. The impor- 
.tance of “just one vote” is accentuated by the fact that the Con- 
: gressman from Indiana who cast the deciding electoral ballot had 
himself been elected to Congress by “just one vote.” And the 
deciding vote for the Congressman had been cast by a seriously 
ill constituent who had insisted on being carried on a stretcher 
to the polls! 


Down to the smallest local office, one vote can be vital. This 
is illustrated by a letter sent by a defeated candidate to a news- 
’ paper last year. 


“A few weeks ago I ran for the position of constable of this 
city,” the letter stated. “As it turned out, my competitor got 40 


votes and I got 40 votes. I would have won but for the fact that . 


I stayed home and listened to a TV program on ‘Why You Should 
Vote’; otherwise I would have been elected had I voted for my- 
self. The state attorney general advised that they would have to 
appoint someone else, which they did. So you see, I lost the 
election because I didn’t take time to cast a vote.” 


There is more truth than fancy in the assertion that this, 


year’s national election is one of the most important in the his- 
tory of our country. Vote for the candidate of your choice, but 
vote! “One little vote,” multiplied by the votes of countless citi- 
zens who take a deprecatory view of the importance of theirs, 
could have a decisive effect on the course of history. 


—T. J. McInerney 
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group, barred by their religious 
affiliation from the right to serve 
the nation in the White House. 

This would be equally true, and 
perhaps more true, in the case of 
smaller minorities — the Negroes, 
say, or the Jews. The smaller the 
group, the greater the danger that 
resentment might cause some 
members of it to say that if Amer- 
ica cannot be fair to them, then 
they decline to admire America. 

The current presidential cam- 
paign, indeed, is an opportunity 
that ought not to be missed. It 
gives every American the chance 
to show that he understands the 
American dream and the American 
determination expressed in the 
Declaration of Independence, that 
all men are created equal in the 
eyes of God and in the eyes of 
the law. 

Few of us, perhaps, realize 
what an extraordinary accomplish- 
ment America is in the history of 
politics and government. As G. 
K. Chesterton once remarked, 
America is something unique on 
earth. It is the first nation found- 
ed on an idea and an ideal—the 
vision of mankind as a family un- 
der God. 

America does not owe its exis- 
tence to geography or nationality 
or military conquest or anything 
of the sort. America is here be- 
cause the Founding Fathers ap- 
plied to politics and government 
the Judeo-Christian principle of 
the human dignity and rights and 
value of every man and woman, 
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America, in other words, is 
founded on a philosophy and in- 
deed on a theological truth. This 
truth is expressed in the statement 
in the Declaration that govern- 
ments exist to protect the inalien- 
able God-given rights of the peo- 
ple. One of those rights is that 
of not being discriminated against 
for reasons of religion, race or na- 
tionality. 

This concept is at the deepest 
roots of the greatness of America. 
Because America defends the 
rights of every American, the tre- 
mendous energies and talents of 
the people have been freed to 
work and produce for America. 

What might be called the genius 
of this country lies hidden in the 
fact that America is a happy fam- 
ily. An unhappy, hiddenly rebel- 
lious, sullen family may be driven 
by a domineering father into do- 
ing a good deal of work. But only 
a happy family will develop _ its 
full potential for inventiveness, for 
progressiveness, for greatness. 

The happiness of Americans is 
the root reason for thie country’s 
tremendous strides forward, Amer- 
ica is always saying to all its citi- 
zens, “Come up higher. Come up 
as high as your abilities and in- 
dustriousness will carry you. You 
are free to achieve all that you 
possibly can. We have nothing 
for you but inspiration, encourage- 
ment and help.” 

Behind this happiness of Ameri- 
cans which makes them a truly 


astounding people is their good 
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freedom. But Americans who are 
discriminated against because of 
conscience or color or ancestry are 
not fully free, and are in danger 
of discouragement. 

The right way to vote, then, is 
the American way—the way of ex- 
amining the qualifications and 
views of candidates, and of voting 
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for those most fitted for public 
office, without regard to any kind 
of prejudice, turning a deaf ear 
to those who smear others with 
false accusations. This kind of 
voting keeps America happy—and 
a happy America is the kind of 
strong and progressive America 
the Founding Fathers envisioned. 


Two YOUNG boys were on their way home from religion class 
where they had learned about the devil. One said to the other, | 
“What do you think about this devil stuff?” The other answered, 
“Oh, he’s the same as Santa Claus. It’s your old man.”—Information 
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“How're those five kids of yours 
coming along at college, Haskins ?” 
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Condensed from Extension 
STARED AT my husband, 
relaxed, feet on hassock, 
enthralled by the ball 
game on television. Thrice I had 
mentioned the fine movie being 
shown a mile away, with just that 
hint of eagerness in my voice 
supposed to make males respond 
But it was lost on Bob. _ 
“But I want to see this show,” 
I said finally, conscious of an edge 
in my voice. 
He tumed slowly and looked 
at me. “I want to see this game.” 
I stood up. “You—” 
“Now, honey.” And he grinned. 


“T think you should. See the movie, 
I mean. 


Lucille Harper 


Because we know we have dif- 
ferent opinions, likes and dislikes, 
and accept them, we rarely bore 
each other 


For a second, our eyes met and 
clashed. But he was smiling at me, 
in that maddeningly calm way of 
his. What could I do but melt? 


“Pepperpot,” he said. “That's 
why I married you.” 
I laughed. “I'm on my way. 


Jean wants to see the movie, too.” 
I started up the steps and his - 
voice followed me. 

“Tell Jean we're in- 
compatible,” he said. 


16 ion (May, 60), Catholic Church Extension Society of the 
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I knew what he meant. Earlier 
in our marriage, we had argued 
one day over a trivial thing. His 
man’s mind took a different view 
than mine. But I wouldn’t give up 
my point of view. At first I was 
upset, but Bob soon changed that. 

“Who said married people had 
to think alike?” he demanded. “Or 
even be alike?” 

“You married an individualist,” 
I warned him. “I’ve got opinions 
on nearly everything.” 

“I hope so,” he said. “I didn’t 
want a yes woman.” 

Of course, knowing he felt this 
way, led to some very stimulating 
discussions. They could have been 
arguments, though. And that is 
the difference between a happy 
marriage and an unhappy one, I 
like to think. Because we knew we 
have different opinions, likes and 
dislikes, and accept them, we rare- 
ly bore each other. How could we? 

I like to sing at parties, he does- 
n't. “Got a tin ear,” he said once, 
“but I enjoy your singing.” So I 
sing in a choir, and have sung on 
the. stage with several community 
groups. He seems proud of my ac- 
complishment there and attends 
most programs. 

I like to read long, romantic 
novels; give him a short story or 
a brief article. But he'll listen if 
I give him a quick run-down on 
the novel, and make enlightening 
comments. He keeps me in tune 
with the world from what he 
gleans from the articles. 

He likes to rise early, I like to 


sleep late. My idea of luxury is 
breakfast in bed, and every once in 
awhile, he surprises me with a 
tray before I’m up. I tried to re- 
turn the thought once by bring- 
ing him a tray, and he yelled, 
“Take that away. It’s messy eat- 
ing in bed.” He thinks it’s messy 
but he'll indulge me. 

I like big noisy parties where I 
can chat and dance and see every- 
one I know all at once. He likes 
small, cozy gatherings where the 
talk advances from the jobs of 
the men to the state of the world. 

He likes quiet, conservative 
clothes, and finds a few adequate 
for his needs. I like rich colors, 
new styles, and many. The first 
time he laughed at a new hat I 
wore, I was hurt. I told him I'd 
return it, that if he was going to 
laugh every time I wore it, my joy 
in it was spoiled. 

“No, no,” he said. “You don’t 
understand. I laughed because it’s 
so like you. My laughter isn’t ri- 
dicule, it’s delight.” 

I wasn’t completely convinced, 
though, until friends told me the 
same thing. “It’s like you,” they 
said of a hat. “Suits your person- 
ality.” Now if my husband doesn’t 
laugh, or at least smile, the first 
time he sees a new hat on me, I 
have doubts about it. 

He likes baseball, as I mention- 
ed earlier. Before we were married, 
I sat through double-headers with 
him, learned the game, and tried 
to enjoy it the way he did. In- 
variably, at the most exciting part 
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of the game, my eyes were on 
someone in the crowd. I thought 
the people who attended were 
more fun than the game. 

It took some courage to tell him 
that I didn’t share his enthusiasm 
for spectator sports, though I like 
to play tennis and swim. Al- 
though he would rather stay dry 
than get wet, he and I and our son 
share happy moments at a pool 
each summer. 

I like the arts, he likes the sci- 
ences. He likes to play in the sun, 
I like to walk in the rain. He likes 
to tinker under the hood of a car. 
My only concern is that the engine 
is under the hood when I'm ready 
to drive. Masculine and feminine 
differences, these? Not entirely. 

So we are incompatible in little 
things. But (1) we rarely bore each 
other, (2) we always have a lot to 
talk about, (3) we're invited to a 
fair number of parties, (4) we can 
apart in various activi- 
ties because it’s so pleasant to meet 
again afterward, (5) we have, at 
the same time, a sense of freedom 
and a sense of unity, and (6) we 
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appreciate and love each other. 
We know a very compatible 
couple in our circle of friends, | 
never see her without him; I never 
see him without her. But I've 
noticed long silences between them 
when they are together, a look of 
annoyance on her face at times, a 


look of boredom on his. Their 
conversation centers on “their” 
children, “their” activities. Very 


good. But never a mention of her 
separate interests, or a hint that 
he has individual ideas of his own. 
My husband has dubbed them 
“me-and-my-shadow,” but not un- 
kindly. For myself, I don’t believe 
their compatibility is making them 
happy. 

When I returned from the movie 
that evening, Bob looked up from 
the television set. The game had 
ended. 

“I've got the coffee on.” He 
grinned. “Thought you might like 
some while you tell me about the 
movie.” 

Coffee. Good talk. Movie and 
ball game. Husband and wife. 

Incompatible, but happy. 


IN THEIR newly purchased house, a young couple was having 
marital difficulties. It seems the bride was a little too free with 
the family purse while her husband was of a more saving nature. 
One night they had an after-dinner quarrel. The husband firmly 
stated his accusations about her extravagance in front of the huge 
picture window in their living room. Suddenly his wife picked up 
a vase and started to throw it at him. 

“For Pete’s sake, Ethel,” he shouted, flinging his arms across 
the window, “don’t miss me!”—A.M.A. Journal 
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JEST AROUND THE HOME 


(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 
By O. A. Battista 


A man who is very hard of hearing is one who forgets his wife’s 
birthday. 


Most housewives will tell you that the meal they are still waiting 
to get is breakfast in bed. 


When it comes to hearing the call to duty, most men enjoy their 
soundproof workshop, 


A happily married woman is one who is sure she didn’t get 
married before the right man came along. 


Don’t worry if you don’t see as much 
of your daughter as you would like to — 
you’ll get your chance when she gets married 
and you become a grandparent. 


Nothing improves the use of a young 
girl’s left hand like a new engagement ring 
on it. 


A smart young girl is one who learns 
enough about how to do housework so that 
she will be able to teach her husband when 
she finds one. 


A useless gift for most married men is a letter opener. 
The easiest way to keep a budget is to file it away. 


What the average parent needs to do to hold onto his youth today 
is always carry the car keys in his pocket. 
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I don’t hear what I’m saying 


HE POET, Robert Burns, 

thought it would be wonder- 

ful to be able to see our- 
selves as others see us, but the 
power I crave is the ability to hear 
myself as others hear me. It’s be- 
coming increasingly apparent that 
there’s some sort of breakdown in 
my communications system. 
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By Marie Wynne Clark 


Just this morning I had two 
more examples of this. Bright and 
early I was confronted by three 
eager small boys—one mine, two 
not mine. 

“We're all ready to go,” they 
chorused. 

“Ready to go where?” I asked. 

“To the zoo with you.” 
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“With me? To the zoo? I’m not 
going to the zoo. Where did you 
ever get that idea?” 

Smiles vanished and my young 
son said accusingly, “But you sai 
you'd take us today. You promised. 
Didn't. she?” he bellowed while 
his two little pals nodded solemn- 
ly. 
“Yes. She promised.” 

“When? When did I make such 
a promise?” I inquired desperately. 

This sort of thing has been hap- 
pening all too often for comfort. 
Perhaps, I thought, I am losing 
my mind. This is probably the 
first sign—the inability to remem- 
ber what I’ve said. And I could 
not remember promising to take 
them to the zoo today! 

“It was awhile ago. When it 
was raining all the time. We want- 
ed to go to the zoo and you said, 
‘not in the rain, boys. But on the 
first bright sunny day I promise 
Ill take you to the zoo.’ And,” 
triumphantly he pointed to a 
feeble shaft of pale sunlight that 
had miraculously found a_ small 
hole in the clouds, “it’s a bright 
sunny day.” 

Now the way I recall the con- 
versation it went something like: 

Boys: “Can we go to the zoo, 
huh, Can we, huh?” 

Me: “In this kind of weather? 
Don’t be silly.” 

Boys: “How come, huh? How 
come? You always say it’s too 
crowded when the weather’s nice. 
So how come we don’t go today 
when there won't be anyone there, 


T'll bet the animals are lonesome 
today. ..So why don’t we go see 
them, huh?” 

Me: “I am not going to the 
zoo today. The animals are. not 
lonesome. They have each other. 
They will stay in their nice dry 
cages where no one can see them 
and take naps. I intend to stay 
in my nice dry house where no 
one can see me and do likewise. 
Why don’t you go play at Mich- 
ael’s?” 

Boys: “Well, when can we go 
to the zoo? Huh? When can we 

“Yeah, when can we?” 

“Will you take us when it isn’t 
raining?” 

Me: “Well, maybe — sometime. 
Some bright sunny day maybe we 
can go. Now, go play some nice 
quiet game, boys.” 

That is the way I remember the 
crucial conversation. It is not the 
way they remember it. We went 
to the zoo. The animals were not 
lonely. The place was packed. 
And I spent the whole time puzz- 
ling over how they could have 
heard me say what I didn’t hear 
me say at all. 

When we at last got home, the 
phone was ringing. It was an en- 
thusiastic-voiced woman. 

“Mrs. Clark?” she gushed, “It’s 
Mrs. Whitnore. Remember?” 

“No—I don’t think I do. Mrs. 
Whitnore?” 

“Yes, you remember. From the 
Associated Give-a-break-to-the-less- 
fortunate Committee? I called you 
last year and you said you couldn't 
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help us then but to be sure and 
call you this year and you'd spear- 
head our drive in your area.” 

“I said that?” 

“Why yes,” she purred. “So I 
just called to tell you that your 
cards and folders and _ directory 
and pamphlets and everything are 
in the mail and should reach you 
today or tomorrow. You'll find 
the instructions quite complete 
and I’m sure you won't have any 
trouble. Just remember, we've 
doubled our goal this year so that 
we can include the unfortunates in 
the animal world too. Poor neg- 
lected dogs and cats and even 
pigeons. We just felt that some- 
one should make an effort in that 
direction. So you just talk with 
all the people in your area—or get 
someone to help you if you feel 
you can’t cover the 300 homes 
yourself—and make them just feel 
the need. I know you'l have no 
trouble at all making your quota. 
Thanks a lot. Goodbye, now.” 

During this conversation I had 
been clutching the phone in a 
state of shock and murmuring, 
must have the wrong Clark, I de- 
cided. I certainly never made any 
such commitment. I couldn't 
have. It isn’t in character for me. 
I hate asking people for money. I 
don’t even remember the Associ- 
ated Neglecteds or whatever they 
call themselves. It’s all a mistake, 
I reassured myself. 

It wasn’t. She did mean me. 
The piles of literature came the 
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next day with a little thank-you 
note from the elusive (as it soon 
developed) Mrs. Whitnore. I phon- 
ed her. She wasn't home. I 
phoned again. No answer. Again. 
She had stepped out. 

I sat down and racked my mem- 
ory. How had she gotten my 
name? Gradually it came back to 
me. She—or someone—had called 
last year. As I remembered the 
conversation it went something 
like: “Mrs. Clark? This is Mrs. 
Someone from the Associated 
Somethings. Would you help us 
out by collecting your neighbors’ 
contributions for us? Just call on 
six families in your block, at your 
convenience. Your chair- 
man will tell you which six.” 

“I’m sorry, but no. I don’t have 
the time, the energy, or the ability. 
I will gladly contribute but I am 
no good at collecting.” 

“But it takes only a few mo- 
ments. Surely you have a few 
spare moments in your day.” 

“Not now I don’t. I’m sorry but 
I simply cannot do it.” 

“Well, perhaps another time, 
hummmm?” 

“Perhaps, but I doubt it.” 

“Tll take a chance and call you 
next year. All right?” 

“I suppose so, but I’m sure my 
answer will be the same.” 

“We'll see. Goodbye now.” 

That is how I heard the conver- 
sation. Obviously I’m not getting 
through to people—or I’m not get- 
ting through to me. What I sa 
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There is‘a short somewhere in my 
oral communications field. 

It happens over and over again. 
It seems that I promised that when 
my daughter became 16 she could 
come in anytime she wanted to 
from a date. The way I remem- 
ber it, I only said that midnight 
was quite late enough for a 14- 
year-old to get home from a school 
dance regardless of how late Susa- 
bella could stay out and that after 
all, she wasn’t 18 or even 16 but 
just 14 and really too young to be 
dating anyway. It turns out that 
she heard me say, “You must come 
in at midnight until you are 16, 
after which time you may use your 
own judgment and come home at 
the same time as the rest of the 
kids—those with parents far more 
trusting and broadminded and 
sensible than I am.” 

It’s absolutely uncanny how 
many different people misunder- 
stand me. I have no recollection 
at all of telling the door-to-door 
salesman that all my brushes and 
brooms were wearing out so to be 
sure to stop by this month so that 
I could get the needed replace- 
ments to the tune of 22 dollars. 

The leader of the “Keep the 
Youngsters Off the Streets” move- 
ment appeared awhile back with a 
straggling bunch of little people 
to “hold our first meeting in your 
rumpus room which you so graci- 
ously offered to let us use.” Now 
that conversation (if it can be 
termed such) I do remember in 
vivid detail. It was a meeting at 
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school. I came late. A speaker 
was asking, just as I sat down, 
how many in the audience had 
family or rumpus rooms. I raised 
my hand, she asked my name and 
address, she thanked me. That 
was all. I did not “graciously of- 
fer” anything. On the other hand, 
I couldn’t very well refuse to let 
them in once they were here. Evi- 
dently the speaker asked before I 
got to the meeting for someone to 
“graciously offer” a meeting place 
for the Off Street meetings and by 
raising my hand I had to all in- 
tents and purposes made quite a 


speech. 
After a visit from some not-so- 
charming casual acquaintances 


who said that I had invited them 
over when I thought what I had 
said was, “I'll be seeing you,” and 
a report from my husband that I 
had said that if I could just have 
that dress in the window two 
months ago that my wardrobe 
would be absolutely complete so 
why did I need another one—well 
—my only solution seems to be to 
wear a sign saying, “Don’t Listen 
To Me. I don’t hear what I’m say- 
ing!” 

Oh yes, and just to keep the rec- 
ord straight—it is not true, as my 
youngest reported at school, that 
I knew Abraham Lincoln. I did 
not say that. What I did say (I 
think) was that, as I recalled, Lin- 
coln used the phrase “With malice 
toward none” in his second Inaug- 
ural address. Honest—I never said 
I heard him say it! A 


SPIRITUALITY 
IN 
ADOLESCENCE 


HE Last place one 
might think to look 
for spirituality is in 


T a curly — or crewcut 


ie — adolescent head. 


What is the average early-teenage 
girl always talking about? — boys! 
And the boys? — girls. Sports, 
clothes, or a movie they just saw 
come in for the share of the at- 
tention, but mostly it’s, “Isn’t he 
cute?” or “She’s a doll” — or even 
“He’s a doll.” 

The adult shudders, or laughs 
indulgently, at the incredible vac- 
uity of their never-ending conversa- 
tions over the phone or on the 
porch steps. There are rare pro- 
digies who, at 13, have discovered 
the pleasures and values of the 
human intelligence, but they are 
outcasts; the average young teen- 
ager has a brain, but doesn’t want 
his friends to know it. 

The situation, fortunately, im- 


Teenagers think a great deal — 
about God; they just 
don’t talk much about Him 


Owenita Sanderlin 


Condensed from The Marian 


proves with age. The 14-year-old 
popular music lover begins enjoy- 
ing classics when he is 16 or 17; 
the high school reader who de- 
spises poetry and “good books” 
may read nothing else but, in col- 
lege; the student who groans in 
history and civics classes may end 
up by being President. 

And religion? There are, of 
course, vocations born and bred 
in 13-year-olds, but the average 
little girl who wants to be a saint 
or a nun at 10 develops other in- 
terests in her early teens; in par- 
ticular, the aforesaid “boys.” This, 
the period of her physical matur- 
ing, is a natural time for it, and 
understanding parents and teen- 
agers are not shocked by a certain 
amount of hair-patting and neck- 
craning in church. 

The same little girl, the same 
13-year-old, having satisfied her 
consuming interest in the opposite 
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sex, may later in her teens decide 
to be a nun after all. Or she may 
not. Just as the boy who has de- 
cided to be a priest finds that he 
wants family life, while his best 
friend, who apparently never had 
a spiritual thought in his head, is 
the one who grows up to become 
his pastor. 

Through all the years of ado- 
lescence, though, the strong thread 
of spirituality runs unbroken; that 
is, if it has been properly wound 
upon the spool of childhood. In 
what is known as a “good Catholic 
family,” it always has been. From 
babyhood on, the mother or both 
the mother and father have taught 
the children their prayers, have 
told them stories of the saints and 
the Baby Jesus, how God created 
the world, and what God wants of 
them. Spiritual training has been 
woven right in with discipline, or 
should we say it the other way 
around? The Catholic child learns 
to be good not only to please his 
mother, but most of all, to please 
God. 

The Catholic child, though, rare- 
ly looks any different from any 
other child; still more rarely does 
a Catholic teenager. Teenagers 
don’t like to look different! Many 
of their most serious temptations 
arise from this psychological truth: 
for example, if “all the other girls” 
are wearing evening gowns that 
dont’ fit their standards of modesty 
— what shall they do? Wear a 
high collar and look like a freak? 
Stay home from the party? . 


A group of Catholic teenagers 
got together several years ago and 
answered this problem: if “all the 
others” were wearing _ strapless 

owns so that a girl couldn't find 
herself a decent dress in any store 
in town — well, then, the style 
would have to be changed! 

Another temptation common to 
teenagers, although it is usually 
thought of chiefly as a girl’s pro- 
blem, is what is crudely but ap- 
parently universally known as 
“necking” and “petting.” Teen- 
agers who were brought up from 
childhood with no standards or 
ideals may indulge in these forms 
of physical activity for pleasure 
alone, but teenagers who have a 
moral and spiritual background 
are tempted, if at all, for another 
reason: girls who don't — the 
hear — won't have any dates. And, 
brother, if you don’t think that’s a 
temptation, you haven't lived 
through adolescence! 

Consider the case of one lovel 
bright-eyed, brown-haired Iris 
Catholic girl. A certain handsome 
blond boy (a “big wheel” in school) 
asked her to the prom. And then 
— he wanted to take advantage 
of the situation. He invited her to 
“go parking.” A hasty consultation 
with some other girls divulged 
what would be likely to happen 
if she agreed, so she said she was 
sorry but she had promised to baby 
sit for her mother that night. He 
tried again the next night, and 
when -- had another excuse he 
said she didn’t really care about 
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him, she only wanted to be taken 
to the prom. The fact was, she 
did “love” him, or thought she 
did, and it almost broke her heart 
to have to break up with him. “Go 
parking or we don’t go to the 
prom” was his ultimatum; she 
didn’t go to the prom, and a year 
or so later she was glad of it. 

Of course, spirituality in the 
teens is not only the resistance 
against temptations that come 
flocking throughout those passion- 
ate years. Teenagers think a great 
deal about God; they just don’t 
talk much about Him. Under the 
ponytails and the crewcuts, what 
goes on? Who knows? Not even 
the parents of a teenager. But we 
sometimes get little glimpses. 

Little things they say give us 
hints of what is going on under 
those nightly pin curls: things that 
just “pop out.” In our family I 
was a convert, after marriage, and 
although he had made no “promis- 
es,” my husband agreed that our 
four children should be raised as 
Catholics. The girls were seven 
and nine at that time, David was 
five, and Johnny, bless him, was a 
“born Catholic.” Daddy went to 
Mass with us for years, but it look- 
ed as if he were never going to be 
a Catholic — and the children 
seemed perfectly content: at least 
they never said anything. Then, 
when our oldest was about 14, 
curled up on the bottom of my bed 
telling me about her latest “crush,” 
somehow we happened to get on 
the subject of what we wanted 


more than else in the 
world. I suppose in her case it was 
probably a date with Bill — but she 
said “For Daddy to become a Cath- 
olic, of course.” 

I am learning something, too, 
about what goes on in the heads 
of Catholic teenage boys, although 
as yet my own boys are younger. 
Our daughters are pretty, and 
nice, so we frequently have boys 
around the house. Catholic par- 
ents, more than any other parents, 
can have a special guarantee on 
their daughters’ boy frierds. What 
mother could worry about a boy 
who saw her daughter at daily 
Mass every morning, and finally 
got up nerve to ask the pastor 
to introduce them? Or a boy whose 
idea of a good Christmas present 
is a rosary (even though our daugh- 
ter, after much shaking of the box, 
had hoped it was an identification 
bracelet!)? 

It is possible that at least one of 
my daughters, who now supposes 
she will get married, may decide 
that her vocation is spiritual. If 
that should happen, I could write 
a different sort of article on “teen- 
age spirituality” — the more usual 
sort on vocations. As it is, I would 
be a poor guesser on how it feels 
to want to be a nun when you are 
young. When I was a teenager, 
with a very Protestant background, 
I didn’t know any nuns. Now I 
know that their lives are impor- 
tant and that I would be proud if 
one of my daughters should de- 
cide to be a nun. A 
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Which is more important: 
to go to church frequently 
and be a leader in parish 
activities, or to stay at 
home with your pre-school 
children and try to be as 
good a mother as possible? 


What Is a Good Catholic? 


Condensed from a letter to the editor of Liguorian 


ERE IS a question which has 
ps plagued me for some time. 
It involves, to my way of 
looking at it, logic, ethics, and 
some finer points of theology and 
philosophy. 

The question is this: Just what 
is a good Catholic? 

I am sure it cannot be answered 
in one sentence. But, I am won- 
dering if it can be answered at all. 
If sincerity is one of the criteria of 
a good Catholic, then what do you 
say about Catholics who have so 
rationalized their religion over the 
years that their form of sincerity is 
no longer logical? And, as for logic, 
can one be illogical and still sin- 
cere? Or vice versa? 


The Liguorian (April, ’60), 
1 Liguori Rd., 


I will tell my simple housewife’s 
tale as briefly as possible, and then 
perhaps you will see why the 
“finer points” of being a good 
Catholic seem so confusing to me. 

I am the mother of six small 
children. Once I was a career girl, 
a magazine editor, and I led an 
exciting and interesting life. But, 
when I married and became a 
mother, I wanted more than any- 
thing else to be a good mother; 
and this has been my goal for the 
last 12 years. I tried, too, to be a 
good Catholic and did what my 
limited time allowed for church 
activities. 

I have a neighbor who is a good, 
sincere Catholic. At least, she says 


The Redemptorist Fathers, 27 
Liguori, Mo. 
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she is a good Catholic — nay, (and 
I can’t help thinking of the Phari- 
see) she makes an effort to inform 
one what a good Catholic she is. 
She has four small children, two of 
them in our parish school, two of 
them pre-schoolers, ages two and 
four. Everyone knows her, she is 
an excellent parish worker (an in- 
defatigable worker), a leader in the 
home-school group, twice president 
of the women’s society, chairman 
of the Girl Scout committee, direc- 
tor of the annual card party, etc. 
Among her peers, in our parish, 
she' has no equal. 

Last year she became very ac- 
tive in our diocesan lay apostolate 
and spent many hours helping to 
“feed the sick, clothe the naked, 
ete:,” and, generally speaking, 
boosting support for the apostolate 
at évery meeting and gathering. 

- However, to do this sort of work 
took many hours, and there was 
the problem of what to do with 
her two small children. She solved 
that nicely. She left them at my 
house. At first I didn’t mind, but 
when she began to leave them two 
or three times a week I voiced a 
feeble protest. To this, she pointed 
out that since I was a “captive 
home-maker” (having a small baby 
and unable to get out), I had to be 
the only one she could turn to. She 
also made it clear that she was 
doing “work for the church,” and 
went down the list of corporal 
works of mercy to emphasize her 
point. 

Then came Lent. She asked me 
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(announced to me, would be a 
better way of putting it) to take 
care of her children each day 
since every good Catholic should 

to attend Mass during Lent. 
She said that she was going to go 
to 9 a.m. Mass each morning, and 
since her two children often be- 
came bored in church and disturb- 
ed her reading of the missal, she 
knew I wouldn’t mind if they stay- 
ed at my house for this one hour. 

Well, I am easy-going and [ 
was willing to help her to get to 
Mass each day, seeing as how I 
was a “captive” at home and could- 
n't go myself. I even managed to 
keep my anger down when some 
days she didn’t come back in the 
prescribed hour. Some days it was 
two or three hours later when she 
showed up to collect her children. 
However, I must admit that she 
always had a good explanation 
“I had to run down to the apostol- 
ate office — a problem with a Puer- 
to Rican family came up and I am 
the only one who could handle 
the situation.” Or: “Father asked 
me to stay after Mass this morn- 
ing and go over some altar society 
records with him.” 

These were all pious reasons, as 
any good Catholic will allow, and I 
managed to keep my tongue al- 
though each day became increas- 
ingly difficult for me, not only be- 
cause of her two children, who 
were completely undisciplined, but 
because of the little chats we 
would have when she dropped in 
to pick them up. She would make 
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thinly veiled remarks about my 
“apathy” toward parish work. She 
said a woman with my talents and 
background should be willing to 
give more time and energy to the 
Church. 

I argued that I felt since my 
children were small, my first duty 
was to my family. Then, one morn- 
ing, she brought forth her trump 
card. She cited the Biblical story 
of Martha and Mary, of how Mar- 
tha was berated by Christ for only 
doing “housework,” while Mary 
had chosen the better part by 
kneeling at the feet of Jesus. She 
pointed out that by doing good 
works and by going to daily Mass 
during Lent she was like Mary, 
while I was Martha, and she im- 
plied (looking around at the living 
room where her son had cut up 
paper all over the rug) not a very 
good Martha, at that. 

Well, I blew my top that day. I 
had spent a hectic morning. Every 
10 minutes I had had to stop my 
work, or put my baby down, to 
rush out and rescue the four-year- 
old boy from the busy street. Her 
two-year-old girl, meanwhile, had 
written with crayons on the din- 
ing room wall and hit my three- 
year-old on the head with the us- 
ual blunt instrument. I thrust her 
children at her and opened my 
front door, telling her that I was 
fed up to the teeth with all her 
holy talk, and hereafter she could 
find another baby-sitter or else 
take her kids to Mass with her. I 
was through. 


Did she get mad? No-o-o! She 
didn’t get mad! She simply settled 
her halo on a little tighter and 
looked at me with utter pity. “I 
feel so sorry for you. What a mis- 
guided outlook you have. I will 
pray hard for you, you are such a 
warped, weak-boned Catholic. . . ” 

Later, when I simmered down, 
and for many days later, I thought 
often of the Martha and Mary 
comparison. Maybe I wasn’t spend- 
ing as much time as I could in 
parish activities. Maybe I wasn’t 
utilizing the writing talent that 
God gave me — I could do pub- 
licity for the women’s society, for 
instance, or write some articles for 
Catholic magazines. I had some 
free time after 10 p.m. each night, 
after the last dish was washed, 
the last bottle given to the baby, 
the last sock darned, etc. Maybe 
I should take the baby and my 
two pre-schoolers and try to get 
to daily Mass myself (even though 
it was a bitter winter and the 
baby was susceptible to colds). 

I talked all this over with my 
husband. He maintained that true 
faith comes from the heart, and he 
felt that I was doing all I could 
possibly do with six children at 
the moment. He said there would 
be plenty of time later for outside 
church activities. He said that I 
was sincerely a good Catholic, but 
I pointed out that my neighbor 
honestly, sincerely, felt that she 
was a good Catholic, too. 

The more I mulled this over, the 
more confused the issue became. 
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So, I did the logical thing: I went 
to my pastor and told him the 
whole story, not mentioning my 
neighbor’s name. But, ours is a 
small parish, and my pastor knew 
whom I was talking about immedi- 
ately. He said that this woman was 
a very admirable person, she had 
executive ability, and was indis- 
pensable to him. He laughed 
heartily over the Mary and Martha 
story. I had told it lightly, amus- 
ingly, he said — but then, didn’t 
I have to admit there was some 
truth in the comparison? He also 
cited the corporal works of mercy, 
and dwelt at length on “patience, 
piety, and fear of the Lord.” His 
solution to my problem, he said, 
was in the beatitude, “Blessed are 
the meek” — and saw me to the 
rectory door with the implication 
that to accept this woman’s child- 
ren meekly was a form of sacrifice 
which would make me a better 
Catholic. 

I am sorry. I just couldn’t do it. 
I couldn’t see the logic of it 

Somehow it seems to me that it 
is more important right now — 
and surely God must agree — for 
me (and this should apply to my 
neighbor, too) to be a good mother 
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to my children, the best kind of 
mother that I can possibly be. I 
think to be a mother is the most 
important job in my life, and I 
want to spend full time at it right 
now. There will be plenty of time 
later in life for parish activities, I 
try now to do the best I can. I 
attend the home-school monthly 
meetings, I am on a telephone com- 
mittee, and I try to get to the 
women’s society gatherings (they 
are pretty boring, and I would 
rather stay home with a_ good 
book), and I always attend Mass 
on Sunday and try to be a weekly 
communicant. But, is this enough, 
really? 

Who is right —I or my neigh- 
bor? Is she a good Catholic and 
a poor mother? If so, am I a good 
mother and a poor Catholic? 


Editor’s note: We would like to 
hear from our readers, many of 
whom must be familiar with this 
or a similar situation, and have 
them express their opinion and 
ive their solution to this prob- 
m. This is the question: in the 
situation presented above, who is 
the GOOD Catholic — the writer 
or her neighbor? 


Frustration, First Class 


THE JUNIOR devil was chuckling to himself. 

“What are you so happy about?” asked Satan. 

The junior devil answered, “I’ve just locked a woman in a 
room with 1,000 hats and no mirror.” — The Liguorian 


It’s That 
Season Again 


BSOLUTELY guaranteed to 
A happen this football sea- 
son: 

Some college coach 
whose team is stacked with enough 
manpower to win a war will cry 
that he has:no material, then go 
out and clobber the opponents. 

The underdog team will win the 
Army-Navy game. 

At least 15 coaches at major 
colleges will lose their jobs be- 
cause they couldn’t win. It won't 
matter that alumni in high places 
promised them that winning 
wasn’t the important thing. 

A waterboy will gain his eternal 
moment of glory sprinting out on 
the field during a timeout while 
national network television cam- 
eras focus on him. 

The freshly-minted American 
Football League, in the talking 
stage of formation only a year ago, 
will get off to a good start, prov- 
ing it is a league here to stay. 

Harry Wismer will continue to 
try to act like he is the commis- 
sioner of the AFL, which he isn’t 
(Joe Foss is), thereby making 
enemies for the league but giving 
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the rival National Football League 
its best assest. 

Players from the small colleges 
will continue to outdo their count- 
erparts from the major schools on 
the pro grid battlefields simply be- 
cause they are hungrier. 

College football's wild card 
substituting, in which a player can 
enter the game after every play, 
will find favor with the fans as it 
will stress the specialist player for 
which the professional game is 
famous. 

An old grad, a bit too much 
with the sauce, will try to demon- 
strate how his heroes of yester- 
year used to do it and fall flat on 
his face. 

Some cynical old pappy guy in 
the stands ogling the pretty little 
drum majorette will remark: “Just 
think, in five years she will be 
pushing a basket around a super- 
market.” 

A publicity director at a school 
which hasn’t won a game since 
George Halas was a waterboy will 
make a big deal of telling the 
world his team leads the nation in 
number of kickoffs received. 
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Woody Hayes, the _bellicose 
coach of Ohio State, will get him- 
self embroiled in at least two 
major hassles. 

Dirty-faced kids will draw big- 
ger applause than the players from 
the crowd in some stadia by grab- 
bing footballs and outracing police- 
men. 

A 10-year-old kid sitting with 
his father in the late stages of a 
nail-biting game will drive daddio 
right into Bugsville by nagging him 
to go home so junior can watch 
Gunsmoke. 

At least one coach will try to get 
himself quoted with that tired 
cliche about character building. 

The college hero will get him- 
self engaged to a classmate cheer- 
leader, leaving his former high 
school sweetheart back home 
broken-hearted. 

Wives will grumble at husbands 
who spend weekends watching 
football on television instead of 
. raking leaves like they promised 
last weekend. 


One football coach will be 


found who actually says his team 
has a chance to win. 

Television and radio sponsors 
will rush to grab up lush pro game 
contracts. 

Undergrads will go home on 
holidays and tell their friends they 
are good buddies of the football 
heroes at their schools just because 
they stood in line behind them in 
the cafeteria lines. 

Some signs displayed at pre- 
game pep rallies will make better 
reading than the game stories. 

Sportswriters and publicity di- 
rectors will swap lies at the Friday 
night press parties. 

The tuba player oompahpahing 
during the halftime band perform- 
ance will look better trained than 
some fullbacks, and the glocken- 
spielers in some bands will look 
faster than the team’s halfbacks. 

Another Catholic college will 
give up football. No, not Notre 
Dame. 

Football season, college, high 
school and pro, will end all too 
soon. 


In Next Month’s Issue 


Tue DecemsBer Family Digest will feature a Christmas story 
you can read to your children. “The Christ Child Comes to Christ- 
mas Tree Town” has been used for 10 years in school by its author, 
Sister M. Virginie, O.P., who says the children have always enjoyed 
it and ask to hear it over and over. 

Other articles in next. month’s issue. you'll want to read are 
“Our Christmas Theater,” “The Body in the Plane Wreck,” and 
“Have You Ever Been a Telephone?” 
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It semed quite logical: we 
wanted children when we wanted them 


WE TRIED 
BIRTH CONTROL 


Condensed from Marriage 


RTIFICIAL birth control 
A is a serious threat to 

happiness in marriage. 

I know this from ex- 
perience, the experience of 13 
ears of marriage as a non- 
Catholic and nine years of mar- 
riage as a Catholic. 

I am reminded of a sage com- 
ment my _ seven-year-old made 
when we were discussing sin. 
“You know, Mama, sin is fun- 
ny.” 

“ looked astonished and said, 
“What’s funny about it?” 

He replied, “Oh, what I mean 
is that you know it’s wrong, but 
it’s no fun either.” 

Catholics know artificial birth 
control is wrong, but I believe 
many fail to realize that it’s no 
fun either. Marriage is a serious 


business, but it should be a joy- 


Maria Butler 


ous and rewarding to both hus- 
band and wife. Our Lord intend- 
ed matrimony to be a happy state 
of life. 

Now I don’t mean that just not 
practicing birth control will auto- 
matically produce a happy mar- 
riage. I do mean that a potentially 
happy marriage, a deeply satisfy- 
ing relationship, can be bruised 
—and scarred by using artificial 
means to prevent conception. 

When my husband and I were 
married, neither of us was a Cath- 
olic, and there seemed no wrong 
in practicing artificial birth con- 
trol. It seemed quite logical then. 
We wanted children, yes, but when 
we wanted them. Our finances 
were limited, and I was working 
to augment our income. We con- 
sidered children a luxury desig- 
nated for a future date. 


Marriage (June, ’60), St. Meinrad Ab 
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In spite of our meagre funds, 
our marriage had rich promise. 
Though young, we were deeply in 
love. Our backgrounds were sim- 
ilar, our in-laws a pleasure to both. 
We had much in common, and we 
liked each other. 

We thought it only natural that 
our intimate relationship was less 
than perfect. Being moral young 
people and religious by our stand- 
ards, neither of us had any pre- 
marital sex experience. “Let's read 
some books,” my husband said. So 
we read books, all kinds of books, 
on sex in marriage. Somehow, 
though, all our knowledge didn’t 
seem to help much. 

We realized that we were miss- 
ing something, something intang- 
ible and hard to define. Again we 
assumed that this was only natur- 
al, that as the first fine rapture 
wore off, our relationship would 
lose the romantic touch. 

The war came, and we decided 
that we couldn’t wait for children 
—children that we really wanted 
but thought we couldn't afford. 
War makes values change. With 
my husband in service and the 
future uncertain, it didn’t seem 
to matter what we could afford. 
God was good to us. The first 
child arrived soon, the war ended, 
and life went back to normal. 
Again we decided “no children 
now” and resumed our use of con- 
traceptives. 

It wasn’t long before we re- 
alized that our sex life was be- 
coming strained again. We remem- 
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bered that during my age 


our relationship had grown 
ferent. For a while we seemed to 
find the wonder and glory that 
should be there, and now it was 
gone. We decided that the urgen- 
cy of war had been responsible— 
that uncertainty had fostered ro- 
mance. 

When we decided on a second 
child, and I soon became pregnant, 
we realized that again our sex re- 
lationship improved. There was no 
war now. What was the secret? 

Although I had become inter- 
ested in Catholicism and was tak- 
ing instructions, it still didn’t occur 
to me that birth control was the 
problem. My conversion is another 
story, so I'll only say that I be- 
came a Catholic with my _hus- 
band’s full approval and blessing. 
Although satisfied in his own faith 
he was more than willing to co- 
operate with me in every way; we 
stopped practicing birth control. 

Now again we sensed a differ- 
ence in our relationship, and this 
time there was no war, and I 
wasn’t pregnant. One day I went 
for a medical checkup. My doctor, 
a wonderfully wise man, comment- 
ed on how well I was. “You know, 
you Catholics are right about this 
birth control business. It’s just not 
natural, And it’s not right to try 
to play God.” Then I think I knew 
the answer. 

Today, after twenty-two years 
of marriage, we are happier, more 
deeply in love than we were in 
the beginning. A recent “second 
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honeymoon” was far superior to 
the first. 

A friend told me the story of a 
child embarking on a long auto 
trip with his parents. A natural 
chatterbox, he was soon told by 
Dad not to say another word un- 
til they reached their destination. 
He kept quiet for about 15 
minutes. Then he meekly asked, 
“Dad, how old will I be when we 
get there?” I'm afraid many mar- 
ried couples could ask the same 
question—how old will they be 
when they achieve the rightful 
harmony and happiness of matri- 
mony? We know that it takes 
time to adjust to the married state, 
in all phases, but it shouldn’t take 
a lifetime. Many who practice 
contraception must never find the 
true meaning of wedded bliss. 

Someone once said that sex is 
not the most important part of 
marriage, but that if this relation- 
ship is not right, nothing else 
will be right. Offhand this may 
sound as if too much emphasis is 
being put on the merely physical 
aspects of marriage. But sex and 
love should be inseperable. God 
ordained the physical union of hus- 
band and wife for procreation, yes, 
but not for that alone. Otherwise, 
He would have had man mate as 
animals do—animals who know 
only the biological urge, animals 
who have no capacity for love. 
Our Heavenly Father gave man 
much more. The physical union in 
marriage typifies the complete 
oneness of husband and wife, and 
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should be a union of heart, mind, 
and soul as well as body. 

The very term “artificial birth 
control” gives a clue to one of the 
reasons why it can be a threat to 
married happiness. It is artificial. 
It is not natural. Love-making be- 
tween husband and wife should be 
a natural, relaxed, and mutuallly 
enriching experience. 

Psychologists and doctors say 
that a happy marriage must em- 
body enduring romance. They also 
agree that sexual desire is largely 
emotional and mental, rather than 
a physiological or merely biologi- 
cal function. In the manuals on sex 
techniques in marriage, there is 
repeated emphasis on the right 
mood for sexual union. If this 
mood is achieved, it can be as 
quickly destroyed when contra- 
ception enters the picture. 

Even the birth-control advo- 
cates admit there are often ob- 
jections from an aesthetic stand- 
point to some contraceptive de- 
vices. In a recent survey of birth 
control practices, it was pointed 
out that many women objected to 
diaphragms on grounds of fastid- 
iousness. Of another common prac- 
tice, a leading authority on sexual 
problems cautioned that it may 
lead to various physical and em- 
otional disturbances. 

We hear a great deal now about 
the importance of good health. 
While there are many factors in- 
volved, artificial birth control may 
well have a detrimental effect on 
good mental health. Many people 


who practice birth control may 
have’ no conscious scruples, but 
still have a vague feeling that 
somehow it’s not right. Catholics 
who do know it is a sin should ex- 

t to have a guilt complex. 

Artificial birth control can be 
a hindrance to satisfactory sex re- 
lations. Wives who are not happy 
in their sex life are a natural prey 
to tensions and nervous disorders. 

Womanlike, everything I’ve said 
so far has reflected the feminine 
viewpoint. But there is a mascu- 
line side to the question. My hus- 
band’s comment, “A man wants 
a wife, not a mistress,” expresses 
the male need for complete fulfill- 
ment in his sex life rather than 
mere physical release. 

Women are generally consider- 
ed more aware than men of the 
emotional and romantic aspects of 
marital intimacy. But men are not 
as devoid of sensitivity as they 
appear to be. A loving and con- 
siderate husband will have little 
pleasure in relations that are not 
satisfactory to his wife. Sexual har- 
mony in marriage depends large- 
ly on mutual thoughtfulness, con- 
sideration, and satisfaction. 
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Even when husband and wife 
are in complete agreement on prac- 
ticing birth control, the danger 
signals are there. It is obvious that 
if they disagree on the subject, 
either in principle or practice, 
chances for a successful marriage 
are even less. 

Another way in which artificial 
birth control can undermine the 
stability and happiness of a mar- 
riage is reflected in a noted theo- 
logian’s statement that “birth con- 
trol is no control.” No control over 
the sexual drive and lack of any 
self-discipline. 

When no control is accepted in 
this area by husband and wife, it 
will gradually but insidously 
creep into other phases of their re- 
lationship. Soon there may be no 
control over temper, no control 
over drinking, no control over gam- 
bling or other potentially bad hab- 
its. Once self control is abandoned, 
the desire to “have the cake and 
eat it too” becomes dominant. Ar- 
tificial birth control is character- 
ized by selfishness, and we know 
true happiness is never born of 
license. Few pleasures in life come 
without attending responsibilities. 


SHORTLY AFTER the start of the new school year, Sister im- 
pressed on the minds of her first graders that they must be sure 
to go straight home from school — no dallying and playing around 
on the way. She then started to ask each little scholar how near 
he lived to the school, and how long it took him to get home. 

“I must live awful close, Sister,” reckoned one wiry youngster. 
“Because everytime I get home, Mommie always says: ‘Good grief, 
‘are you home already?’”—Precious Blood Messenger 
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Don Michael Peyron includes the fashion show 


in his special missions for young women 


Europes Fasmon 


By Daniel M. Madden 


northern Italy’s Red Belt one 
afternoon recently, the women 
brushed aside political matters, 
primped themselves in their Sun- 


[' A Communist-ruled town in 


day best, and headed through the 
dusty streets to something dear 
to every female heart — a Fashion 
Show. 

For more than an hour, both 
Communists and non-Communists 
in the all-woman audience ooh-ed 
and aah-ed as creations styled in 
the mode of Paris’s Avenue Mon- 
taigne and Florence’s Palazzo Pit- 
ti were paraded before their daz- 
zled eyes. Then came the shocker. 

It was not some breathtakingly 
new evening gown or frilly after- 
noon frock that prodded the wom- 
en to sit upright in their chairs. 
Instead it was the appearance of 
a tall husky man whose eyes shone 
brightly behind his rimless glass- 
es. The man who addressed them 
in a confident, informed voice was 
Don Michael Peyron, a Catholic 
priest. 

As the amiable priest chatted 
away, most of the women nervous- 
ly fingered their pocketbooks 
which hid Communist Party mem- 
bership cards. The priest assured 
them quickly that he was not there 
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to talk politics. All he wanted to 
do was to add a fashion footnote 
to the afternoon’s program. 

“All women want to look ele- 
gant,” he said pleasantly, “and it 
is within each one’s reach, re- 
gardless of whether she is rich or 
poor. For it is Christianity which 
has the monopoly on real elegance. 
Only by dressing in a Christian 
manner can a woman achieve the 
dignity, beauty and splendor which 
merits the title ‘well-dressed.’ ” 

It is a point Don Peyron has 
been making, year after year, in 
his travels from the tip of Italy’s 
boot to the cosy villages strung 
through the Alps. He has already 
talked directly to 800,000 young 
women about wearing Christian- 
style clothes, rather than provoc- 
ative, eccentric ones. How many 
other women have heard his mes- 
sage secondhand, and even third- 
hand, is hard to say. 

“A woman's tongue is like a 
radio,” Don Peyron observes. The 
groups he talks to are purposely 
kept small so that his remarks, 
when later repeated to others, will 
be broadcast with high fidelity. 

For a similar practical reason 
he includes the fashion show in 
his special kind of mission directed 
to young women. The fashion show 
is his drawingcard and, at the 
same time, the vehicle which 


smoothly carries the discussion to 
the range of subjects of important 
concern to the young woman about 
to marry. 

From reminding his listeners 
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that a woman’s style of dress is a 
walking x-ray of her innerself, the 
priest easily goes on to talk about 
courtship, marriage and raising a 
Christian family. He pinpoints the 
tell-tale ways to distinguish real 
love, with its permanence, self- 
sacrifice and spiritual quality, from 
the counterfeit kind. 

The fashion show, although free 
to all comers, is staged with the 
same precision and care as any 
Engraved-Invitation-Only “show- 
ing” of a Christian Dior, Balenci- 
aga or other commercial designer 
of the haute couture world. 

Mannequins for the fashion 
shows are volunteers—office work- 
ers, university students and other 
Catholic women of Don Peyron’s 
native city of Turin. The dresses 
they wear have to be fitted in 
three different sizes. Inevitably, 
school, office or domestic duties of 
one or more of the mannequins 
force last-minute schedule chang- 
es, and stand-bys must be called 
upon, 

Style shows follow the seasons 
and are always a la mode. Some- 
times, though, audiences are treat- 
ed to a presentation that is unin- 
tentionally In Milan, 
not long ago, a busload of 30 man- 
nequins arrived for a fashion show 
to discover to their feminine 
horror that they would have to go 
on without hats. 

Somewhere in the hills of Lom- 
bardy, it developed, their hat box- 
es had been torn loose from the 
bus’s outside baggage rack. Don 
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Peyron did his best to smooth 
things over by assuring the young 
women that their hatless condition, 
like everything else, stemmed from 
Providence and that God only bur- 
dened them with the unforeseen 
problem as a test. Trying to ap- 
chic without hats, the man- 
nequins decided, was a real test. 

But the show went on. The 
mannequins decorated their hair 
with rainbows of Italy's semi-tropi- 
cal flowers. The master of cere- 
monies, for his part, helped lighten 
the tension by casually remarking 
that hats had gotten so small this 
season they could hardly be seen, 

In Venice, at a show on _ the 
Lido, the last-second problem was 
veils, Each fashion show always 
features two styles of bridal cos- 
tume—one with a long dress and 
trailing veil, and the other with 
a shorter dress and veil. 

Presentation of the long bridal 
dress went smoothly. When the 
time came for modeling the short- 
er dress, it was discovered that its 
accompanying veil had not made 
the trip. 

This time, flowers—regardless of 
the number—could not be used as 
a makeshift head covering. One 
of the mannequins saved the day 
by borrowing a lace curtain from 
the lobby of a nearby hotel. With 
a fine Italian hand she fashioned 
it into a veil which the audience 
hailed as magnifico. 

Today, Don Peyron is known 
not only in Italy but throughout 
Europe as the Fashion Priest. Yet 
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if he had followed his original 
plans, they would have brought 
him far from the fashion world. 

He had studied law at the 
University of Turin and after grad- 
uating at the top of his class was 
ready, at the age of 21, to begin 
a promising career. Then, on a 
Thursday afternoon before the 
first Friday in September, 1928, 
he went to confession. Almost as 
if it was an afterthought, his con- 
fessor casually asked: “Have you 
ever thought of entering the priest- 
hood?” 

The youth said no. The con- 
fessor carried the matter a step 
further, asking the lawyer-to-be if 
he would not like to be a priest. 
Young Michael Peyron replied that 
he did not believe he was capable. 
“Well, then, my son, pray,” was 
the confessor’s advice. 

His subsequent decision to by- 
pass the law career and study for 
the priesthood did not surprise his 
family. For generations some 
member of the family has always 
been a priest. Almost invariably, 
too, each found his priestly voca- 
tion after having embarked on a 
life in the world. Xavier Peyron, 
an uncle, for instance, practiced 
law in Turin for a decade before 
he chose the life of a priest. 

Nor has Don Peyron’s mission- 
ary success as the Fashion Priest 
put the spotlight on his family for 
the first time. 

His family is one of the oldest 
and best known in northern Italy. 
Lay members and priests named 
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Peyron have served the providence 
of Piedmont and its capital city of 
Turin for centuries. 

A street in Turin, as an exam- 
ple, is called Don Amadeo Peyron, 
honoring a great-uncle who was 
an expert in Oriental languages 
and who wrote a grammar book in 
Aramaic, the language spoken by 
Our Lord. In Turin’s splendid 
cathedral is a marble plaque recall- 
ing the learned contribution to 
Church archives made by another 
ancestor, Don Bernardino Peyron. 
One of Don Peyron’s three broth- 
ers, Amadeo, is Turin’s mayor. 

Don Peyron’s mission to help 
young women lead a Christian life 

gan taking shape slowly. Dur- 
ing his early days as a parish priest 
his training in law attracted mar- 
ried couples torn apart by domes- 
tic problems. He helped put many 
a marraige back on the right track. 
But soon he observed that many 
of the problems were the kind 
that could have been avoided if 
the couple had received guidance 
before marriage. He looked around 
for ways to help young people of 
marriage age. 

The opportunity came almost 
two decades ago when Pope Pius 
XII decided that a spiritual direc- 
tor should be appointed for the 
seamstresses working in the fast- 
growing fashion industry of Turin. 

Like their Parisian counterparts, 
the Italian seamstresses are known 
as “catherinettes” -because their 


tron saint was the young, beau- 
tiful Catherine of Alexandria, mar- 
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tyred in Egypt in the fourth cen- 
tury. Don Peyron was assigned 
as chaplain to Turin’s catherin- 
ettes. 

In calling for such an appoint- 
ment, the Pope had stressed that 
strength and purity are the two 
virtues indispensable to the youth 
of today. 

These qualities were remember- 
ed in the name for the organiza- 
tion which Don Peyron  subse- 
quently formed, in 1942, to pro- 
vide spiritual guidance to all of 
Italy’s young women. He called 
it Tower of Ivory, one of the salu- 
tations used in the Litany of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

The idea for coupling fashion 
shows with the lessons in Christian 
living had to wait until the post- 
war years when Italy's famous 
textiles were again on the market. 
Since then the Tower of Ivory 
movement has been _ growing 
steadily. 

In the beginning, the going was 
not always easy. Some of the old- 
er generation thought the girls of 
today were thinking too much 
about clothes as it was. To en- 
courage young women to go to a 


fashion show was, to them, a 
scandalo. 
The Communists, meanwhile, 


did their best to throttle the move- 
ment’s growth. When an “Ivory 
Tower Style Show” was announc- 
ed for Bologna a few years ago,- 
the Communist intelligence under- 
ground tipped off party. chieftains 
that a priest was behind the innoc- 
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uous-sounding name. They staged 
an outdoor demonstration near the 
theater where the show was to be 
presented. But their diversionary 


tactics were in vain. The Conta- 
valli Theater was jammed with 
1,500 young women. Since then, 


Italy's Communist command has 
not tried to topple the Ivory 
Tower. 

The teachings of Don Peyron 
have guided countless young wo- 
men to happy marriages. While 
he points out that the Ivory Tow- 
er is not a marriage agency, he 
adds with a smile, “But the young 
women who attend its conferenc- 
es marry—and well.” 

At times, the Ivory Tower caus- 
es some temporary detours to the 
altar. 

One evening a few months back 
a mechanic from Turin’s Fiat au- 
tomobile plant burst into the Fash- 
ion Priest’s office. A glance at 
the anger bubbling from the 
young man’s eyes told the priest 
that his visitor had not stopped by 
merely to ask a question. 

The young mechanic, raising his 
chunky fists, advanced toward the 
priest ominously. “You're the one 
who broke off my engagement,” he 
blurted. 

Astounded more by the direct 
charge: than by the threat of a 
physical battle, Don Peyron told 
the youth that he knew neither 
him nor his former fiancee. So 
how could he be accused of halt- 
ing the engagement? 

The reasonableness of the ques- 
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tion seemed to penetrate the 
youth’s fury, and he accepted the 
priest’s invitation to sit down and 
give him some details of what it 
was all about. The details cascad- 
ed in an angry torrent. His form- 
er fiancee, he said, had been at- 
tending Don Peyron’s conferences 
and she subsequently accused him 
of possessing many of the charac- 
teristics which the priest said do 
not make an ideal husband. 
“What were some of them?” 
Don Peyron prodded. 
The youth began by reciting 
them. 
“Well, are you selfish, for in- 
stance?” the priest asked casually. 
By now the belligerency of the 
thwarted suitor had mellowed. His 
speech shifted to a conversational 
tone. The priest and the mechan- 
ic considered the charges, one by 
one. Two hours later they shook 
hands, with the mechanic promis- 
ing to return the following evening 
to talk some more. He came back 
the next night and many nights 
thereafter. Within a month he 
happily reported that his girl 
friend had withdrawn her charges, 
and that the two of them were 
engaged once more—this time for 
keeps. 
Although the Tower of Ivory’s 
activities are concentrated on un- 
married young women, Don Pey- 
ron is not infrequently asked to 
assist some married couple in 
patching up its difficulties. His 
guiding rules, in such circumstanc- 
es, are the same ones he used 
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when he was a young priest: Be 
Patient; Be Silent. 

He was reminded of the effec- 
tiveness of the patient, silent treat- 
ment one evening last winter when 
his doorbell rang at 9 o'clock. It 
was a young married couple he 
knew. Shamefully, the husband 
and wife announced they could 
not get along and were going to 
separate. 

Don Peyron invited them in for 
a cup of coffee. Over the coffee 
cups, the couple began telling the 
priest what was wrong with their 
marriage. As soon as the husband 
paused for the breath, the wife 
would speak up. This went on 
hour after hour, with the couple 
doing all the talking and Don 
Peyron just sitting there listening. 

The steady dialogue was blunt- 
ly interrupted by the sound of the 
bell in the nearby church tower 
telling the quiet city that it was 
three o'clock in the morning. 

Husband and wife exchanged 
guilty glances, and then looked at 
the priest. But he seemed to be 
oblivious to the time, and was ap- 
— ready to remain at his 
istening post all night if that 
would help matters. 

Sizing up the situation, the hus- 
band turned to his wife: “Look,” 
he said, “If we put ourselves in 

ace, we will also give peace to 

nm Peyron,” The wife enthusias- 
tically agreed. 

Don Peyron is convinced most 
couples can work out their diffi- 
culties if left alone. Attempts at 
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mediation by a_ well-intentioned 
relative or friend, in his experi- 
ence, often ironically provides a 
motive to the couple for prolong- 
ing their dispute. 

He has also found that the lit- 
tle word or incident which can 
shatter a household’s harmony can 
also work magically in patching 
things up. That particular bit of 
learning was unexpectedly illus- 
trated for him while he was teach- 
ing catechism to some youngsters 
in Turin’s Manzoni public school 
last winter. 

It was just before Christmas, 
and Don Peron suggested that the 
children give some little gift to 
their parents in memory of the 
presents brought to the Christ 
Child by the Wise Men. The 
priest had said their mothers and 
fathers would appreciate such con- 
sideration. But one six-year-old 
named Mario was completely un- 
prepared for the effect of his gift- 
giving had on his parents. 

Carefully, Mario had acquired 
two little gifts and had placed one 
on his father’s desk and the other 
at his mother’s dressing table. 
Then he impatiently waited for 
them to discover his presents. He 
never has quite understood what 
happened next. 

Mario at the time was too young 
to notice, but his parents had just 
about decided to separate after 
Christmas. 

While the youngster waited in 
the kitchen, both his mother and 


‘father came upon their gifts at 
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about the same time. Both, too, 
forgot about Marrio in guessing 
the source of the Christmas pack- 
ages. Each thought the other had 
offered the gift as a make-up ges- 
ture. 

By the time they discovered the 
actual source of the presents, they 
had already made up. Mario’s sub- 
sequent recognition as the actual 
gift-giver convinced him that Don 
Peyron knew what he was talking 
about when he said parents should 
be remembered with some little 
gift at Christmas. 
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Styles in the Ivory Tower’s fash- 
ion shows change from season to 
season, and even the themes of the 
conferences vary. Always, how- 
ever, the Fashion Priest reminds 
his listeners why the Ivory Tow- 
er, in seeking to encourage all peo- 
ple to lead a Christian life, con- 
centrates its messages on young 
women. 

To Don Peyron, it is the most 
logical and direct way. 

“If there were no bad women,” 
he says, “there would be no bad 
men.” 
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“It’s not that I’m unwilling to help you with 
Junior’s homework. It’s just that | think you'll 
get more out of it if you do it yourself” 


YOUR THROAT: 
Gatenay to 
Good Health 


Dr. O. A. Battista 


The condition of the mucus membranes in your 
throat are a good barometer 
of the general level of your health 


Condensed from St. Anthony Messenger 


SORE THROAT, next to the 
common headache, is 
probably one of the most 
common of all afflictions. 
And, like most headaches, a sore 
throat is usually only of passing 
concern. But at other times, it 
can be serious — deadly serious. 
And if it progresses into a persis- 
tent, extensive hoarseness, it can 
prove to be cause for alarm, de- 
manding immediate attention. 
Your mouth and throat, with the 
nose and bronchi, form a single, 
easy pathway by which the most 
dangerous enemies of man can in- 
vade your body and attack you. 
And, because the other three open 
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into it, the mouth offers medical 
science a primary arena in which 
to counterattack the invading mi- 
crobes. Diseases of the throat are 
among man’s oldest afflictions. 
One of the conclusions of mod- 
ern medical science is that you 
must never treat trivial illnesses 
too trivially. All illness is an indi- 
cation that the body is sounding 
an alarm bell. And a sore throat or 
laryngitis may be among the most 
important alarm signals of the hu- 
man body. For your throat is a 
catch-all, and when it is uncom- 
fortable it means that carriers of 
disease have penetrated the body’s 


outer defense and are gathering 
an Fathers of St. 
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strength to press their assault far- 
ther. 

‘ The word. “throat” covers sever- 
al separate structures linked by a 
system of valves, which act as rais- 
ing and lowering and squeezing 
devices. These permit us to 
breathe, talk, eat, and drink. Plug 
one of these for a few moments 
and life is jeopardized. Alter their 
amazing anatomical arrangement 
by a fraction of an inch and man- 
kind would be reduced to sign 
language. 

The larynx, commonly called the 
voice box, is situated in the middle 
portion of the neck, below the 
tongue. When it is prominent, as 
is quite common in men, the la 
is referred to as the Adam’s Apple. 
The framework of the larynx con- 
sists of cartilages, which we feel 
on pressing the neck muscles and 
ligaments. Within the framework 
are two vocal cords, which are 
band-like structures. By stretching 
and shortening, these vocal cords 
open and close and account for 
sounds of various pitches. As air 
is expelled from the lungs, it pass- 
es between the vocal cords and 
makes them vibrate somewhat sim- 
ilar to the reed of an oboe. The 
pitch of the voice is determined by 
the rapidity with which the cords 
vibrate, and this rapidity is con- 
trolled by the length of the vocal 
cords and their tension. This ex- 
plains why the male voice is low- 
er than the feminine voice. The 
male larynx is larger and the vo- 
cal cords are longer. 
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While the origin of the sound is 
in the larynx, its. character and the 
words are produced. by the coord- 
ination of other parts of the body. 
As a column of air strikes the vo- 
cal cords, vibrations are set up, but 
the resonance comes from the ac- 
tion within the chest, the throat, 
the mouth, nose, and the nasal 
sinuses. The lips, palate, teeth, and 
tongue interrupt the sounds, mak- 
ing them become syllables or 
words. The entire action is coordi- 
nated by nerve impulses sent 
down from the brain. 

Many conditions can affect the 
larynx, ranging from an overuse of 
the voice — constant speak- 
ing, fatigue, infections, sensitivity 
to certain fumes or inhalants, to 
cancer of the larynx. In all, hoarse- 
ness is the important single symp- 
tom. It may vary from blurring of 
the voice to a hoarseness so severe 
that the patient can hardly be un- 
derstood and may even be unable 
to talk. Some conditions that af- 
fect the larynx are present at birth, 
many develop in infancy and child- 
hood, and many others occur as we 
grow older. But hoarseness is the 
important symptom and accounts 
for the fact that the words laryn- 
gitis and hoarseness are used inter- 
changeably. 

The larynx is constantly exposed 
to germ-laden air and smoke. Be- 
cause many of us abuse our voices, 
the larynx tissues and vocal cords 
often become so inflamed that the 
voice is reduced to a hoarse whis- 
per or is lost altogether, a condition 
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known as laryngitis. But hoarse- 
ness does not always imply injury 
or infection. It can also be due to 
emotional problems which cause 
a tightening of the throat muscles. 
The emotional condition disturbs 
the delicate vibrations of the vo- 
cal cords, thus altering the volume 
and pitch of their sound waves. 
Suppressed rage and tension may 
cause the voice to become harsh 
and shrill; deep-seated fear or 
guilt may make it thin, shaky, and 
high-pitched. Even total loss of 
voice can occur in a perfect norm- 
al larynx that is parlyzed by acute 
anxiety. 

, Any condition that blocks 
breathing through the nose helps 
to cause laryngitis. When it occurs, 
large amounts of air then pass di- 
rectly to the larynx without having 
been modified by first passing 
through the nasal tract. 

Your throat tissues are, of course, 
remarkably delicate and yet they 
can take a tremendous amount of 
exercise and punishment, if we 
judge from the fact that some 
people never seem to stop talking. 

Protected only by a thin sheet of 
mucus and saliva, they endure 
temperatures ranging from _ ice 
cream at eight degrees to coffee at 
160 degrees. Every 15 seconds, air 
swishes past them at 10 m.p.h.; 
a sneeze or a cough rips through 
at a speed as high as 200 m.p.h, 
In one day they are exposed to 
around 3000 gallons of oxygen and 
carbon dioxide and some billion 
dust particle. In addition to the 
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auto exhaust fumes that penetrate 
the air most of us breathe, a heavy 
smoker’s tissues must face the 
onslaught of parching, tar-laden 
smoke. The complex chain of e- 
vents we call the swallow, which 
requires the split-second teamwork 
of dozens of pairs of muscles, takes 
place around 3000 times a day. 

The condition of the mucus 
membranes in your throat are a 
good barometer of the general 
level of your health. For example, 
the ability of these membranes to 
protect the vital passageway into 
your body, can be weakened by 
faulty diet, chronic fatigue, and 
constant mental stress which drain 
the body’s defenses. All that is 
needed then is the triggering ac- 
tion of a sudden change in temp- 
erature, or of a wetting or chilling. 
As this draws the blood to other 
parts of the body, the throat’s 
blood vessels constrict, the mem- 
brane’s temperature drops, and the 
ever-present bacteria seize their 
opportunity to attack the tissues. 

Two things will cause your phy- 
sician to take prompt action when 
he examines your sore throat. If 
he suspects the dangerous “acute” 
inflammation known as a “strep 
throat,” he loses no time prescrib- 
ing bed rest and the most effect- 
ive antibiotics available. Frequent- 
ly, an unchecked strep throat in- 
fection can lead to rheumatic fev- 
er, which, in turn, can lead to a 
crippling damage to the heart and 
body joints. 

In the upper throat area lie the 
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tonsils and adenoids — both of 
which serve as added insurance 
“traps” to block stray bacteria 
from getting past the body’s outer 
defenses. In youth, both of these 
defense mechanisms often become 
inflamed or irritated, because it 
is then that they have to do more 
constant battle against microbes. 

The other danger signal that an 
alert physician looks for in a pat- 
ient complaining of a sore throat 
that has been accompanied with 
at last three weeks of hoarseness 
is, of course, cancer of the larynx 
or the “voice box.” 

Persistent hoarseness does not 
necessarily mean cancer of the lar- 
ynx; this is a relatively rare form 
of cancer so that you must never 
become unduly alarmed over a 
ease of laryngitis or prolonged 
hoarseness. 

But early detection of cancer of 
the larynx is most important be- 
cause it is one form of cancer 
that surgery can cure quite effect- 
ively. 

Larger cancers require larger op- 
erations but it is, in general, only 
the largest lesions which require 
the disabling, though necessary, 
treatment of laryngectomy (remov- 
al of the voice box). In general, the 
smaller the larynx cancer at time 
of treatment, the less disabling and 
more favorable the result of treat- 
ment. 

Certain generalizations can be 
made regarding the advantages of 
treating larynx cancer by surgery 


or by rays. Surgery often produces 
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greater disability immediately, but 
is associated with few late compli- 
cations. Irradiation produces less 
disability immediately (except for 
the acute reaction during treat- 
ment), but more often has late 
complications directly attributable 
to the irradiation itself. Therefore, 
irrespective of their relative ability 
to eradicate the disease, surgery 
is to be preferred over irradiation 
if a long active post-treatment life 
is expected and is to be relatively 
free of later complications. Irradia- 
tion is to be preferred over surgery 
only if the quality of the post-treat- 
ment voice is important. Unless 
very specific reasons to the con- 
trary are evident, each case is pre- 
ferably treated by surgery. 

One does not realize until after 
laryngectomy how the ordinary 
transactions of living depend on 
speech; to a sensitive, intelligent 
patient, the loss of speech may 
produce greater emotional trouble 
than does the surgery itself. The 
patient without a voice faces a 
complete revolution in his life. This 
is added to his knowledge of hav- 
ing had cancer and to his informa- 
tion and sometimes unfounded 
fears about possible recurrence, 
which together can disturb the 
strongest of men. 

Obviously, the first task is to 
find a new technique for speech, 
a release from the bleak future 
with pad and pencil. Widely used 
at present is esophageal speech, a 
method that many (though not all) 
patients can learn. But it is diffi- 
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cult, and in the presence of a cold 
or other illness it may be too great 
a strain. Furthermore, it is not 
quickly mastered, whereas, for 
most patients, an early return to 
work is imperative. That there is a 
quick and easy solution to the 
problem of speech after laryngect- 
omy should make a great differ- 
ence in the lives of over 6,000 
patients a year (in the United 
States) who develop cancer of the 
larynx. 

One remarkable device, called 
Electrolarynx, is an _ electronic 
noisemaker that subserves the func- 
tion of the larynx by producing a 
not: unpleasant, soft, hollow buzz 
that resembles an electric shaver. 
The instrument is held in one 
hand against the throat furnishing 
sound which the tongue and lips 
modulate normally into speech. 
The result is a little monotonous 
but perfectly intelligible, and all 
the more so on the telephone. Used 
in public, the gadget has caused 

ple to ask: Is he shaving? Is 

e broadcasting? What he is doing 
is making himself understood with- 
out effort, and this after only a 


few minutes, or no more than a 
few hours, of practice. In addi- 
tion to the Electrolarynx there are 
other devices, electrical and other- 
wise, having the same purpose. 
Newer and improved instruments 
are likely to make their appearance. 

Treat your throat carefully, and 
remember that the practice of “si- 
lence” now and then is a wonder- 
ful way to give your throat a com- 
— rest. Beware of prolonged 

oarseness or extremely severe 
throat irritation; in either case get 
a physician to check the “gateway” 
to your body and set you at ease. 

If, despite all that you do, your 
throat continues to give you great 
discomfort, then the words of Dr. 
Alfred Schattner, specialist at the 
Manhattan Eye, Ear and Throat 
Hospital, will be too late for you. 
For others, his words can give a 
friendly warning. “You probably 
have only yourself to blame for 
abusing your throat or permitting 
your body’s resistance to fall be- 
low normal. Nature favors neither 
man nor microbe, and he who is 
best able to protect himself will 


survive, 


THREE WOMEN went to a psychiatrist with their young daugh- 
ters. The psychiatrist examined the first woman and said, “Madame, 
you have a deep subconscious urge for money and so you named 


your daughter Penny.” 


The second lady, a fat woman, went in and the psychiatrist 
said, “Madame, you have a deep subconscious urge for sweets and 
so you named your little girl Candy.” 

The third woman, hearing this, took her little girl by the hand 


and said, “Come Schenly dear, we're leaving.”—Information 
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Matt Dillon had to fight the bad guys by himself 


And [il Bet It Was 


A Dandy 


Condensed from The Ave Maria 


(CT ™ core next door to Lin- 

‘T da’s house,” said Mary, my 

wife. 

“Okay,” I replied. 

Presently I decided to join her. 
She and Linda were in the kitchen 
working on wedding invitations, 
and Sam was giving them a hand. 

Pretty soon, Sam gave me the 
high sign when our wives weren't 
looking, and we went into the liv- 
ing room. 

It was nearly time for Gun- 
smoke on television. 

Sam tuned the set to the right 
channel, and we settled ourselves 
expectantly in comfortable chairs. 

It was a peaceable, happy scene. 
Everybody was contented. The 
wives were jabbering away in the 
kitchen, and Sam and I were turn- 
ing the anticipated taste of Gun- 
smoke over on our tongues. 

But there is a certain being who 


Gunsmoke 


Joseph A. Breig 


does not like happy, peaceable 
scenes. He has no use for humans. 
He is in the business of stirring up 
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trouble, and he’s been at it a long, 
long time. 

He must have whispered to one 
of the wives, because they desert- 
ed the kitchen and joined us. 

If you had an x-ray machine 
handy, you could have seen Sam’s 
heart, and my heart, sinking. We 
had a pretty good idea what was 
coming. 

It came all right. 

There was a bit of chitchat back 
and forth, and then my wife, with 
the suspicion to which women are 
sometimes depressingly prone, sud- 
denly inquired, “Why is the tele- 
vision set turned on?” 

I tried to make my answer very 
offhand. “We're going to watch 
Gunsmoke.” 

“If you wanted to watch Gun- 
smoke, why didn’t you stay home?” 

“I thought I'd like to watch it 
with Sam, and anyhow you were 
over here. It’s only a half an hour.” 

That brought a sardonic laugh, 
in unison, from the two wives. 
Linda is pretty good at it. As good 
as my wife even, maybe. 

I flipped my hand to Sam. “Turn 
of the TV, Sam.” 

He did so. 

Then we sat there for half an 
hour, thinking about Gunsmoke, 
and only half listening to the dis- 
sertations our wives were giving 
about husbands who sit around 
watching cowboys on_ television, 
like a couple of nitwits, while their 
poor neglected wives, who have 
spent all day taking care of the 
kids and pushing buttons on auto- 
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matic washing machines, and so 
on. 
“Yes,” said my Mary. You'd 
think my husband couldn't talk, or 
something. Sits in the office all day 
writing and editing news, and 
when he comes home, you'd think 
he might have a couple of tidbits 
of information to give out with, 
but no, he sits down at the kitchen 
table and starts reading about the 
baseball game.” 

She was getting into high gear, 
“Probably the same baseball game 
he watched the night before on 
television, while I sat upstairs 
reading.” (Our TV set is in the 
basement.) “You'd think he could- 
n't remember the score.” 

“Well,” I said, in a very reason- 
able voice, “I—” 

“At least,” said Linda, “he’s 
around the house somewhere. Now 
you take my husband, he goes 
bowling, and golfing, and to an 
Indian Guides meeting with his 
son, or to a club session, or his 
company up and sends him on a 
trip around the country for about 
two weeks, while I sit here with 
four little kids, talking to myself.” 

“When you aren't — ” I began. 
I was going to say, “When you 
aren't in our house jabbering with 
Mary.” But Mary cut me off. 

“How about breakfast?” she ask- 
ed. “Does Sam sit there reading 
the comics or the sport page and 
not even know what he's eating? 
I could feed him ground glass and 
he wouldn't know the difference, 
with his nose in the newspaper.” 
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That reminded Linda of the car- 
toon she had seen in a magazine. 
The first part showed the husband 
hunched behind his newspaper, 
and his wife glaring at it. The 
second part showed her pulling 
down a kind of blind from the 
ceiling, with a drawing of her 
husband on it, looking at her, grin- 
ning, and yacking. 

Linda went and got the cartoon 
and passed it around. Any other 
time, Sam and I would have ap- 
preciated it, but right then we 
were wondering what Marshal 
Matt Dillon was doing to the bad 
guys on Gunsmoke. 

However, I got my mind off 
Gunsmoke long enough to come 
up with a suggestion, which I do 
think was pretty good. 

I looked at Sam with a wicked 
smile and drawled, “You know, 
sometimes I just wonder what 
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would happen if we could marry 
Linda and Mary, for about a week 
or two, to a couple of blabber- 
mouths — you know, the kind of 
fellows who never shut up, who 
get out of bed talking and go to 
bed talking and don’t stop talking 
in between. 

“I could throw a stone and near- 
ly hit a house right here in this 
neighborhood where the husband 
is the kind who feels like a million 
dollars in the morning. He gets out 
of bed whistles and slams doors 
and pulls the covers off his wife 
and hollers ‘Rise and shine,’ and 
talks his head off. And you know 
what his wife does? She puts her 
head under the pillow and groans, 
and wishes he would get laryngitis 
or something, or at least would just 
go away somewhere.” 

“I know what you mean,” said 
Sam. He looked at Mary and Lin- 
da. “So do they, if they'd admit it.” 

Linda and Mary just sniffed. 

The next day, I was going 
through the news dispatches, and 
I tore one out and mailed it to 
Mary and Linda. It told about a 
wife in California who up and shot 
her husband. When the police 
asked why, she gave them a very 
reasonable answer. 

“All he did from morning to 
night,” she said, “was talk, talk, 
talk.” 


Bridge Game—One place where a wife is always eager to do 
her husband’s bidding.—Precious Blood Messenger 


A new kind of community service provides 
a substitute for mother when she is ill 


HOMEMAKERS 
to the Rescue 


Condensed from Parents’ Magazine 
Suzanne Hart Strait 


HE DOCTOR'S voice was 

atter-of-fact. “You'll 

have to go into the hos- 

pital immediately. For at 

least three weeks. And after you 

get home, at least three weeks 

more in bed. Rest is a vital part 

of the treatment for infectious 
hepatitis.” 

Young Mrs. Crohan stared at 
him speechlessly. How could she 
possibly go to the hospital, spend 
all that time in bed? She had nev- 
er been able to manage even 
three days away from the child- 
ren. The doctor smiled sympa- 
thetically. 

“It's rough,” he said, “but 
there’s no choice, believe me. Try 


$2. - 


Mary Crohan hardly heard him. 
She was already mentally canvass- 
ing the possibilities: the elderly 
woman who came in now and 
then when she went into New 
York for the day, the couple who 
had stayed with a friend’s child- 
ren over a weekend, a Swedish 
girl who had taken a job as 
mother’s helper with another 
friend. The thing to do was to 
get on the telephone and find 
someone — only then would she 
be able to relax and have hepa- 
titis. 

Three hours later, Mary was 
desperate. She had failed to find 
anyone in Princeton, New Jersey, 
who was free to give her the ex- 
tensive help she needed. Her own 
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illness was beginning to assert it- 
self in wave after wave of fatigue. 
And her children were clattering 
in at the door... 

The neighbor who shepherded 
them in glanced once at Mary’s 
face. She asked a question, heard 
Mary’s halting answer, and took 
over. “Homemaker Service,” she 
said, reaching for the phone. 

Mary dimly remembered the 
doctor’s recommendation, “What’s 
that?” 

“Something new. Invented for 
such situations.” 

Mary lay back and let the 
waves wash over her. Two tele- 
phone calls later, her problem was 
solved: the first call was to the 
recently opened office of the 
Princeton Community Home- 
maker Service; the second from 
that office to Mrs. Hazel Dickin- 
son, one of the Homemakers. By 
dinnertime, Mrs. Dickinson had 
appeared and for nearly two 
months thereafter she ran Mary 
Crohan’s house and took care of 
the children. Weekends, when 
Joe Crohan was at home, Mrs. 
Dickinson was off duty, but she 
returned every Sunday night with- 
out fail. And Mary stayed in bed, 
where she belonged, and got well. 

For this the Crohans paid the 
Homemaker Service $15 a day, all 
of which went to Mrs. Dickinson. 
If she had come in on an hourly 
basis every day or every other 
day, as Homemakers often do, the 
charge would have been $1.25 an 
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hour plus transporation. Joe Cro- 
han said later that, of course, 
their budget had been torpedoed 
by this expense. “But I can't 
really complain,” he said, “be- 
cause, brother, we really needed 
her.” If the Crohans had not been 
able to pay for Mrs. Dickinson or 
had been able to pay only a part 
of the cost, the Homemaker Ser- 
vice would have tried to find a so- 
cial agency, either private or tax- 
supported, or perhaps a church 
group, to make up the difference. 
The Crohans were one of the 
first families in Princeton to use 
the Princeton Community Home- 
maker Service. It began service in 
March, 1959, through the joint 
efforts of the Princeton Council 
of Community Services and the 
Princeton Kiwanis Club. Although 
it is young, it has grown rapidly 
in response to the urgent need for 
it — nearly everyone in town now 
knows there is an answer to the 
question that haunts all respon- 
sible parents: who will take care 
of the children if mother is sud- 
denly laid low? 
Homemaker Services, which 
have been springing up all over 
the country during the past few 
years, provide answers to other 
questions, too: What happens to 
the children in a family where 
there is only one parent — who 
has to work full-time — when 
that parent falls illP What hap- 
pens in the case when a child 
gets the measles? What happens- 
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to the increasing number of old 
people who cannot quite manage 
their households by themselves but 
who are certainly not ill enough 
for hospital care? What happens 
to the chronically ill? 

Homemaker Services exist, in 
fact, for the purpose of keeping 
as many of these people as pos- 
sible in their own homes, in an 
atmosphere as close as possible to 
that of a warm and loving family. 
They accomplish this by recruit- 
ing and training mature, compet- 
ent women like Mrs. Dickinson 
and placing them quickly and ef- 
ficiently where they are needed. 

By performing this necessary 
function, Homemaker Services 
have found that they are also ac- 
complishing something else; they 
are benefiting the Homemakers 
themselves by giving them a paid 
occupation for which they are 
well suited, at a time of their 
lives when most other occupations 
are closed to them, Thus, Home- 
maker Service is a two-fold clear- 
ing house, bringing together 
people who need each other. 

Mrs. Dickinson has 12 co-work- 
ers in the Princeton Homemaker 
Service. One of them goes every 
other day for two hours to the 
home of an_ elderly couple who 
are able to continue living togeth- 
er in their own home only be- 
cause the Homemaker does the 
few things for them they cannot 
do for themselves: she markets, 
she cooks a few dishes for their 
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future meals, she gets books from 
the library and returns them, she 
takes packages to the post office, 
she keeps the house neat. 

Another Homemaker gave time- 
ly help to a Princeton Univer- 
sity graduate student whose whole 
future was suddenly jeopardized 
early in the morning of the first 
day of his doctoral examinations, 
His wife had just been whisked 
off to the hospital for an appen- 
dectomy, presenting him with an 
impossible choice: to leave their 
two little children alone or to miss 
the exams for which he had been 
preparing for two years. The 
Homemaker who came stayed 
just long enough for the young 
man to take his exams — three 
days — and to get a needed night's 
sleep. 

A third Homemaker is on a 
long-term job — a family with 
three children whose mother has 
had to go to a mental institution. 
This Homemaker must care for 
the physical needs of the child- 
ren and their emotional needs as 
well. 

The list includes families who 
have been stricken by a three-day 
virus and others who have known 
lengthy illness and death. Home- 
makers have kept children and old 
people out of institutions, and 
chronic invalids out of hospitals. 
The financial range of the families 
they serve is also wide: from those 
who could pay nothing and were 
provided with a Homemaker 
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through a church group, to a fam- 
ily in a large house where every 
adult, including two servants and 
a brand-new mother, came down 
at the same time with food 
poisoning. This family not only 
paid for the Homemaker but also 
made a_ substantial contribution 
to the Service, out of gratitude. 
This contribution underlines an 
important aspect of the new 
Homemaker Services: they are 
for the entire population and not 
for the financially needy only. 
For very few people today, what- 
ever their income, have an extra 
person on call for emergencies. 
And most families need emer- 
gency help at one time or an- 
other. Now, in more and more 
communities, Homemaker  Ser- 
vices are providing that help. 
Because these new services are 
planned and administered by 
citizens who are thoroughly famil- 
iar with their own areas, each ser- 
vice caters to the special needs of 
its particular community. Some 
services, where there are many 
young married couples, emphasize 
service to new mothers, particu- 
larly those who have complicated 
pregnancies or who find them- 
selves unexpectedly with twins, 
triplets or handicapped children. 
New York City is considering an 
auxiliary corps of Homemakers 


who will be available to the po- 
lice department for children who 
have been deserted by their par- 
ents. In communities with many 
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working mothers, there is a great 
need for Homemakers who are 
particularly good with ill child- 
ren. 

There is variety, too, in the way 
Homemaker Services have been 
set up and are being administered. 
Some, as in New York City, are 
connected with hospitals. In Peo- 
ria, Ill., Syracuse, N.Y., New 
Canaan, Conn., Detroit and 
other cities, they are operated by 
Visiting Nurse Associations. Phil- 
adelphia has a Homemaker on the 
city payroll. The Jewish Big 
Brothers Association in Los An- 
geles, the Chicago Home for the 
Friendless, the Public Welfare 
Agency in Hamilton County, 
Ohio, the Children’s Aid Society 
and Family Service, both of New 
York City, all offer Homemaker 
Services. In the predominantly 
rural state of North Carolina, 
many Homemakers are under the 
direction of the State Department 
of Health, and are used to teach 
as well as to help in emergencies. 
Several national health organi- 
zations have Homemakers Serv- 
ices for their own special purpos- 
es: the National Foundation main- 
tains a home-care program for 
thousands of polio patients; the 
American Heart Association car- 
ries on a program for home-bound 
cardiac patients; in at least 20 
of the American Cancer Society’s 
60 divisions there is some type 
of homemaker activity; the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association is 
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interested in long-term care at 
home and gives grants to several 
local Homemaker Services. 

For the future, however, per- 
haps the most significant develop- 
ment is taking place in New Jer- 
sey where a growing number of 
independent Homemaker Services 
are being sponsored by local or- 
ganizations, helped by the State 
Health Department and admini- 
stered by private citizens. 

How did Princeton get started? 
Its Council of Community Ser- 
vices investigated the need for a 
Homemaker Service and found 
that, during a period of three 
months, its community of 12,000 
persons produced 32 known cases 
that could have used it. Meantime, 
the Kiwanis Club sponsored an 
essay contest, “How Can Kiwanis 
Best Benefit the Princeton Com- 
munity?” Mrs. Darrell Johnson, 
the chairman of the investigating 
committee for Homemaker Ser- 
vices sent in a report on the com- 
mittee findings and won the con- 
test. The Kiwanis Club promptly 
donated $1,000 to found a Home- 
maker Service; other gifts added 
$2,500. An executive secretary 
was hired and applicants inter- 
viewed for the position of Home- 
maker. 

Selecting the Homemakers 
themselves is, of course, the most 
crucial single job of any Home- 
maker Service. The Princeton 
committee ‘came early to the be- 
lief that the first requirement for 
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a successful Homemaker is emo- 
tional maturity; the second, ex- 
perience in running a home and 
raising children. A Homemaker 
must have a friendly personality, 
good health and the ability to see 
in Homemaking an opportunity for 
service. Age and formal education 
are unimportant. 

In Princeton there is a special 
requirement: the Homemakers 
must all be women who are not 
entirely dependent on this activity 
for their livelihood. There are 
some communities — nearby Tren- 
ton is one — where Homemakers 
are hired at a regular salary and 
are on call at all times. 

It is not difficult to take the 
first steps toward applying for a 
position as Homemaker. The be- 
ginning is to find the nearest 
Homemaker Service. In New Jer- 
sey, Rutgers University’s Exten- 
sion Service gives a_ free short 
course to qualified women any 
place in the state where a group 
asks for it. It consists of 16 hours 
of lectures by a home economist, 
a nutritionist, a public health 
nurse and a social worker. Al- 
though it is too short to be prop- 
erly called a training course, it 
does succeed in broadening the 
Homemakers’ understanding of 
the problems they will be con- 
fronting. 

In working out these and other 
details of this organization, the 
steering committee of the Prince- 
ton Community Homemaker Ser- 
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vice used as a guide the manual 
prepared by the New Jersey State 
Department of Health. It is call- 
ed “Community Homemaker Ser- 
vice Manual” and it is available 
free to anyone who writes for it 
to: Division of Chronic Illness 
Control, New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Health, Trenton 25, N.J. 

The manual covers the prob- 
lems of initiating, organizing and 
financing a Homemaker Service, 
recruiting and selecting 
Homemakers. It is a thorough 
handbook, and it has been a guide 
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for dozens of new Homemaker 
Services. 

Every family who, like the Cro- 
hans, has been helped through an 
emergency that, happily, did not 
become a catastrophe, is a willing 
witness for Homemaker Services. 
And every community group that 
has had the enormous satisfaction 
of bringing together the Crohans 
and the Dickinsons of this world 
is a sales force for this simple, 
effective and moving way of help- 
ing human beings in times of 
need. 


CARTOONS-OF- 


“I know it’s our property, but good heavens, Ed, 
you're only president of Apex Sand and Gravel!” 
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By Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


OW can I overcome a 
lack of self-confi- 
dence? 

Since you are a girl, 
this answer will be directly con- 
cerned with girls. Boys, perhaps 
even more than girls, have difficul- 
ty developing self-confidence—but 
they should work at it from a dif- 
ferent slant. 

Feelings of inferiority are com- 
mon to all teenagers because they 
are making new adjustments relat- 
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ed to their self-esteem. Inferior- 
ity develops when a girl is uncer- 
tain as to how a situation should 
be handled. Her attitude towards 
the problem is more significant in 
creating the inferiority than is the 
sensitive area itself, 

Before a girl can even begin to 
handle a lack of self-confidence, 
she has to know that she looks 
right. Pimples bother her, over- 
weight, glasses, poor complexion, 
lack-lustre hair, clouded eyes. 
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Most of these physical worries 
(glasses excluded) can be cleared 
up by proper diet, sufficient exer- 
cise, and enough sleep. The right 
kind of food means three meals a 
day including milk, meat, vege- 
tables, fruit, bread and butter; ex- 
cluding more than a very occasion- 
al soda, banana split, milk shake 
or chocolates. Healthy exercise is 
adequately provided in high school 
gym classes regularly attended and 
in all the neighborhood sports 
such as swimming, softball, tennis 
and hiking. And enough sleep 
means shut-eye for eight hours a 
night at least six nights a week: 
less will not do. Unless you are 
willing to stick to these basic 
beauty rules, don’t bother reading 
any further; you won't either look 
or feel good enough to develop 
security feelings anyway. 

As for clothing: keep it simple, 
clean, freshly ironed (and the per- 
sonal laundry is your job — not 
Mom’s). You don’t need expensive 
clothes or slinking sweaters; gay, 
bright cottons are completely ef- 


Sister M. Dominic is a member of 
the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Clinical Division, and of the 
Rocky Mountain Psychological Asso- 
ciation. She has been principal of 
Good Shepherd schools in Seattle, 
Wash.; St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, 
Neb.; Denver, Colo.; and Helena, 
Mont., thus gaining wide experience 
with youth in locations throughout 
the country. Teenagers are invited to 
send questions to Sister Dominic in 
care of The Family Digest, Hunting- 
ton, Ind. 


fective on a charming, vivacious 
teenager. 

Brush your hair regularly to get 
that shine glowing. Keep your 
teeth white and your breath sweet 
with toothpaste and elbow-grease. 
And please, no long-haired beat- 
niks or sulking Brigitte Bardots. By 
now you probably exude enough 
poise to wonder why you ever 
lacked self-confidence to begin 
with. But there are more ways of 
slaying those inferiority feelings. 

Rule number one: think of oth- 
ers and forget yourself. For ado- 
lescents, this requires training and 
effort. So many physical and so- 
cial changes are taking place that 
teenagers are naturally concerned 
with their own adjustments. Nev- 
ertheless, the more we concen- 
trate on our problems, the worse 
they get. 

Forgetting ourselves makes the 
hurdles disappear. Thinking and 
feeling for the older person will 
give us poise enough for any situa- 
tion. 

Be a good conversationalist. 
“But,” you say, “I can’t think of 
a thing to talk about.” That pov- 
erty of information is your own 
fault. Instead of spending hours 
on unrealistic dreaming or use- 
less self-pity, learn to read current 
events magazines, listen to good 
music, develop a hobby, join clubs, 
and observe the social mannerisms 
of others. The art of conversation 
can be reduced primarily to the 
art of listening. People love to talk 
about themselves; let them. A lit- 
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tle question here and a comment 
there indicates your continued in- 
terest. Soon, both of you will be 
going full steam. 

Conversation, like everything 
else, has its pitfalls. Arguments 
are always dangerous areas, be- 
cause somebody usually ends up 
by becoming annoyed. Steer clear 
of gossip; what you say will even- 
tually get back to the person con- 
cerned, and she defends herself by 
gossiping about you. Crude langu- 
age and vulgarity are out; vulgar- 
ity generally embarrasses every- 
body and leaves you floundering 
about for an apology. 

Finally, we've got weaknesses. 
Let’s admit them to ourselves and 
work on them. As we overcome 
our own natural defects of charac- 
ter, we will find ourselves growing 
in that love for others which 
smothers inferiority feelings by 
building up graciousness and 
charm from within. The girl who 
looks lovely and acts lovely never 
has enough time to know that she 
lacks self-confidence. Good luck! 


Our teacher in American 
government is always teaching 
us the moral law and religion. 
I would like your honest opin- 
ion on this matter. Do you 
think it is right? 

Since American Government and 
the Constitution are based on the 
principles of Christian morality, I 
can see where a teacher might find 
it necessary to revert to God’s law 
as a foundation of our country’s 
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entire governmental system. How- 
ever, this could always be carried 
too far. For instance, a student 
once complained to me, “In Utah, 
where I had my home, it was 
against the law for any teacher 
to speak of religion in classes. in 
the public schools. However, this 
didn't daunt my science teacher 
in the least. He would ramble on 
and on and on all this time I, 
the only Catholic in the class, with 
all the rest of the students would 
be bored stiff, because he was 
teaching us theology.” Obviously, 
where a teacher uses a class as a 
theological podium he is obstruct- 
ing the actual end of education in 
that subject to which he has been 
assigned, 

However, different phases of the 
subject matter may bear on relig- 
ion. Some statement that the teach- 
er has made may be re-inforced by 
quoting a verse from the Bible. - 

Catholic students in a Catholic 
high school expect ethics and mor- 
als to be brought into discussion of 
American Government because 
they know that God’s law and 
man’s law should be one and the 
same. Generally boys and _ girls 
don’t mind a little religion brought 
into any class so long as it is in- 


troduced tactfully. 


I realize that two people 
should have relatively common 
interests when contemplating 
marriage in that they should be 
from somewhat similar social 
levels. My problem concerns a 
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girl from a rather average 
middle-class family and a boy 
from an evidently wealthy up- 
per-class family. Would you 
say that this difference in social 
levels would be a strike against 
any possible marriage and per- 
haps affect the compatibility of 
the partners? Should Catholics 
let these circumstances make 
any difference to them? 

Difference in social and econ- 
omic levels could create genuine 
marital problems. Of course, mar- 
riages between a poor girl and 
rich boy, and vice versa, could and 
have worked out. But a couple in 
this situation should consider prob- 
lems. 

In the first place, how would his 
in-laws look upon the middle class 
girl? Would they throw up to her 
former relative poverty? Might 
they not feel that she snared their 
son for his sheckles? Certainly she 
ought to feel out the home situa- 
tion before making any definite 
commitment. 

Then, would she know how to 
act with the upper-uppers? Could 
she fit into the conversational lev- 
el or would she long to revert to 
good old Americanese? Would the 
cocktail parties and the formal so- 
cial affairs make her weep with 
longing for a lively, jumping, bop- 
session in the corner music shop? 
Obviously, a middle-class girl who 
has benefitted by advanced college 
education in a good school could 
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hope to handle this situation with 
more grace than a high school 
graduate. 

So, the really big factor, I should 
suppose, would be the “lower 
class” person’s social poise and ad- 
justment. It would really be some- 
thing, wouldn’t it, to see a hick 
from the sticks or a droop-scoop 
from the Kickapoo Group honor- 
ing Mrs. Zenobia Slitherwiggle. 

Furthermore, a middle-class per- 
son would have to make adjust- 
ments to oodles of money and ser- 
vants, just as an “upper-classer” 
would have to get used to “doing 
it himself.” 

Any circumstances likely to in- 
fluence a marriage adversely 
should be given special considera- 
tion by Catholics since they can- 
not split up a marriage by getting 
a divorce. 


What do you say to a boy 
who, although he is very nice 
in other respects, thinks he is 
a male Ann Landers. This young 
man seems to feel it is his 
responsibility to solve every- 
one else’s problems, including 
mine, and we all want to let 
him know we do not need his 
advice without hurting his 
feelings. 

Poor kid! He is obviously suf- 
fering from usefulness. Be polite to 
the boy, listen to his advice; then 
when he’s out of sight, do what 
you had planned. 
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PINSTERS weary of “single 
te, blessedness” may do well to 

visit the pretty beach resort 
of Newton Head at the Western 
tip of Tramore Bay In Ireland. One 
of its major attractions is a statue 
known as the “Metal Man” stand- 
ing atop a white pillar. According 
to local legend, unmarried ladies 
who can hop three times around 
its base on one foot, will get a 
husband within a year. 


Travel counselors are in hearty 
agreement with the proposal to 
grant women air travelers a heavier 
baggage allowance than that al- 
lowed for men. The logic is based 
on the fact that women usually 
weigh less than men and ordinarily 
require more luggage. 


Increased fall travel to Europe 
is predicted by international of- 
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ficials of the American Automobile 
Association. The pleasure of travel 
during the cool months, less ex- 
pensive transportation and hotel 
rates and special feature escorted 
tours are among the reasons cited 
by the travel experts. 

Not to be overlooked is that 
Europe is beautiful in the fall. The 
autumn foliage even surpasses 
some of our own, especially when 
viewed on majestic mountainsides: 
and through the lovely river valleys 
of Europe. 

The pleasure of sightseeing also 
is enhanced in the fall by the lack : 
of summer crowds. One can truly 
browse through art galleries, ca- 
thedrals and palaces and get full 
measure of their history and 
grandeur. 


“Here’s How,” a handy 44-page 
guide containing information every 
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foreign traveler can and should 
use, is a must in your luggage no 
matter when you take your trip to 
Europe. Published by the Inter- 
national Travel Dept. of the AAA, 
the booklet is available to all those 
who arrange to go abroad through 
the all-inclusive travel services of 
the AAA and its affiliated motor 
clubs. 

The comprehensive guide, which 
fits neatly into any pocket or purse, 
includes tipping charts on 30 coun- 
tries around the world, as well as 
suggested gratuities aboard a trans- 
Atlantic or cruise steamer; average 
weather temperature and _ rainy 
seasons in 39 cities; currency con- 
version tables for 22 countries, and 
currency rates per U.S. dollar for 
31 other nations. 

Second half of the book is de- 
voted to the choosing and packing 
of a basic travel wardrobe for men 
and women, and how it varies ac- 
cording to whether the tourist 
travels by car, ship, rail or plane; 
voltages of electric currents 
abroad; foreign clothing sizes; how 
to order a French meal, including 
a glossary of 42 terms; how to se- 
lect wines according to vintage; 
tips on what to buy in 22 coun- 
tries; and declarations and exemp- 
tions for re-entry to the United 
States. 


Following are highlights froma 
recent survey report, representing 
every geographical region in the 
US.: 


There’s a trend toward two or 
more vacations per year... An in- 


crease in vacation travel by auto- 
mobile . . . An increase in the 
number of two-car families . . . 
Increased popularity of our Nation- 
al Parks . . . Motels are becoming 
the favorite stopovers for vaca- 
tioners . . . High rates are the 
tourists’ major complaint against 
motels. Lack of parking facilities 
and tipping requirements are their 
chief complaints about hotels . . . 
A restaurant is the preferred 
facility at motels; television is 
second choice. Swimming pools 
ran a poor third . . . Traffic con- 
gestion in urban areas is the AA 
members’ chief annoyance when 
traveling by car. Unclean rooms, 
inadequate route markings and 
trucks and buses ranked next. 


Construction is underway on the 
outskirts of Oklahoma City of the 
first $1.5 million unit of the Na- 
tional Cowboy Hall of Fame 
scheduled for opening in 1961. 
Dedicated to the preservation of 
the traditions and history of the 
American West, the center will 
honor such figures as Sam Hous- 
ton, Stephen F. Austin, Will 
Rogers, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Brigham Young, Tom Mix, William 
F. Cody, Kit Carson, and many 
others. 


Containing 150 games, riddles, 
puzzles, coin tricks, etc., a new 
children’s travel game book titled 
“Fun On Wheels” is coming off 
the McGraw-Hill presses. Author- 
ed by TV’s Dave Garroway, the 
book is guaranteed to bring peace 
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of mind: to.mom and pop when 
taking the small fry on a trip. 


“How to Make a Little Go a 
Long Way” is a guide to free, in- 
expensive and unusual entertain- 
ment in New York City. It is a 
comprehensive directory of the 
city’s low cost and no cost movies, 
plays, concerts, lectures, socials, 
forums, dances, etc. It describes 
night clubs which have no mini- 
mum or cover charges, and attrac- 
tive Manhattan restaurants which 
offer amazingly inexpensive food 
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and drink. The book is published. ee 


by Young’s Research Service Inc., 9am 


New York. Price is $1. 


The little Bavarian village of 
Oberammergau where the Passion 
Play is held every 10 years would 
have been damaged or destroyed 
in 1945 if an American Army of- 
ficer hadn’t stopped his own com- 
rades. He had been among the 
visitors to the 1930 Passion Play: 
He still had friends here, and his 
knowledge of its history saved the 
place. — Dave Warner 
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